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Tue Future oF Biackrriars. On the title page of next month’s 
issue of this journal readers will notice a new address. While the 
editorial work will continue to be done at Blackfriars, Cambridge, 
the production and publication of BLackFrriars will be taken over 
in April by Blackfriars Publications, Ltd, 2 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4, a company recently set up by Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
Ltd, Her Majesty’s Printers, in close co-operation with the English 
Dominican Province. 

The new arrangements will have no effect at all on editorial 
policy, but it is hoped that, backed by the experience of the pub- 
lishers, they will enable this review, and Dominican publications 
generally, to withstand the formidable difficulties that nowadays 
threaten journals of independent opinion. 

‘Independent’ might at first seem an inappropriate epithet to 
apply to a review that, from its beginnings in 1920, has sought to 
apply a Catholic and Christian judgment to those issues in the 
contemporary world which are too often ignored or evaded. And 
fidelity to the principles of St Thomas Aquinas, implicit as it must 
be in any review of Dominican inspiration, must appear to be yet a 
further restriction. It is not the least of the calamities of our time 
that ‘independence’ has come so often to mean an anarchy and that 
any appeal to authority is thought necessarily to inhibit a free 
discussion. 

The irony is that Christian opinion, which must be foremost in 
its respect for the rights of conscience, has so often been made to 
appear closed, unprepared to meet the needs of a time that can seem 
so alien to the inherited values of the Christian tradition. But those 
who have been most vehement in their criticism have themselves 
been no less restricted by the assumptions—marxist or materialist 
or merely indifferent—which inevitably they presuppose. Unless a 
debate is never to go beyond the foothills of semantic enquiry, it 
must proceed from some axioms of purpose: that the argument in 
fact is to establish some advance in our understanding and some 
stimulus to our application of its truth. 

The Christian assumption is a large one: that there is a consistent 
account of the nature of man and of his need. It is the theologian’s 
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work to explain it, as far as reason can. But its application, in terms 
of man’s function in society, is the work of every sort of enquirer, 
of whom the most recent arrival, the sociologist, is not the least 
important. The freedom which the philosopher or the biologist or 
the critic of social structures demands is one which the Church very 
readily accords, so long as the radical truth of revelation in regard to 
man is not betrayed. The dilemma here can seem to be a crucial one, 
since the limits of theology are nowadays so imperfectly discerned 
and its classical directive role so largely rejected. That is why the 
need for a living theology is so urgent, one, that is to say, which will 
take into full account the true dimensions of a discipline that takes 
as its premiss the truths that God has made known to man but none 
the less has an informed respect for the autonomy of the natural 
sciences in their proper sphere. 

It is in this sense that it may surely be claimed that a truly 
Christian opinion is ‘independent’, for it seeks no other end than the 
truth—which is independent of all the ambitions of party advantage 
and political manoeuvre which colour so much of the publicity of 
our time. It would be a tragedy if Christians were ever to make their 
service of the truth a cause for battle-honours. It has often been so 
in the past, and the rancours and divisions we know are the evidence 
of it. 

A review such as this can only hope to serve the ends of truth and 
charity if its readers are themselves convinced of the worth of what 
is attempted and do all they can to further these ends—by their 
criticism, if need be, and certainly by their active interest. The need 
can hardly be less today than it was in 1920, but the essential means 
to meet it have become infinitely harder to marshal. It is a sad 
impoverishment of the intellectual and cultural life of our country 
that it should have seen the disappearance of so many independent 
reviews of opinion, submerged by the flood of commercialism and 
wholly unaided by the slightest gesture of help from a Government 
whose business it should be to recognize that disinterested criticism 
is a principal safeguard of a healthy society. The incidence of taxa- 
tion falls much more hardly on those who have no excuse of com- 
mercial profit to manipulate what they have to say—and sell. 

We look therefore to the good will of those who believe in the 
worth of what BLackrriars has been attempting to do to renew 
their support and to make possible its expansion under its new 
auspices. 
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THE IMPACT OF ARISTOTLE ON MEDIEVAL THOUGHT 


R. A. Markus 


own, and I suspect he would have looked askance at anyone 

who might have suggested that he was an original philosopher. 
If you try the experiment of dipping into one of his commentaries 
on Aristotle, I think you will get a vivid illustration of what I have 
in mind. Take any of his commentaries—on the Metaphysics or the 
Ethics, the de Anima or the logical works—open it at random, and 
what you will find is something like this: first you will have repro- 
duced the Latin version which he used; this will normally be the 
word-by-word translation prepared by William of Moerbeke. 
This is practically incomprehensible, unless you go through the 
labour of turning it back into Greek first. Then the commentary. 
The standard pattern of this is to begin by relating the passage 
to be considered in each particular lecture to what has gone before: 
‘having dealt with so-and-so, the Philosopher now discusses . . .’. 
The problem under discussion is stated, the reason why it is neces- 
sary to discuss this problem and discuss it at this stage; then you have 
the steps in the argument distinguished and their logical structure 
displayed, the various reasons given by Aristotle for holding a view 
tabulated, and so on. Within each of the closely mapped out divi- 
sions the text of Aristotle is paraphrased, usually in a slightly 
extended form. Criticism or disagreement is almost totally absent; 
the nearest we get to that is in the occasional hints in the interpreta- 
tions adopted by St Thomas, the shifts of emphasis, the unobtrusive 
play of overtones. An example of the way in which divergences are 
masked by this approach can be seen in the comment Aquinas 
makes on Aristotle’s readiness to seek the supreme aim of human 
life in this world: ‘For the Philosopher speaks of happiness only in 
so far as it can be had in this life. For the happiness of the other life 
altogether exceeds the range of rational investigation’ (In. Eth. Nic. 
I, lect. 9, 113). True as such a remark may be, it pushes the differ- 
ences between Aristotle and St Thomas, by a sort of methodological 
necessity, beyond the range of the discussion within the adopted 
framework. The whole thing is almost completely bound to the 
text of Aristotle, and unoriginal except perhaps in the astonishing 
success with which it manages, in general, to penetrate the meaning 
of the apparently meaningless Latin version. 


A S a philosopher St Thomas had very little to say that was his 
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In so far as St Thomas ‘had’ a philosophy—and this is, I think, 
a bad way to talk—it was simply Aristotle’s. In so far as he thought 
philosophically, his thought moved in Aristotelian grooves. The 
adventure of discovering what Aristotle thought, and of disentang- 
ling it from the distortions of his various Arabic interpreters was 
exciting enough; there was no need to add to it, to criticize it or to 
develop it in any major way. I hope it will become clear that it was 
precisely that this kind of thing became possible which was the great 
novelty of the thirteenth century. But in order to see how this came 
about, one must go back in time, well behind the time of St Thomas. 

The title of M. Gilson’s book, History of Christian philosophy in the 
Middle Ages, spotlights the peculiarity of philosophical thought, at 
any rate in the earlier Middle Ages. What is peculiar about 
medieval philosophy in the West—leaving aside Jewish and Arabic 
thought—is that it is Christian in quite a radical sense. The rubric 
unanimously prefixed to one’s reflection was that one was reflecting 
within the framework and upon the data of one’s faith. It has been 
customary to call this attitude the ‘Augustinian tradition’, and the 
label is justified in so far as Augustine was certainly one of the 
outstanding thinkers to practise this kind of reflection, and to 
formulate its procedures. He was, however, neither the first to 
engage in it, nor would it be true to say that all the medieval 
thinkers who followed him in this procedure can be called ‘Augus- 
tinians’ in other important respects. A philosopher who stands as 
far aside from—and I should like to allow myself to say, as far above 
—the main stream of Western thought as John Scotus Eriugena in 
the ninth century, stands well within this tradition. His De divisione 
naturae has been described—perhaps with less than justice—as 
‘nothing else than a rational interpretation of biblical texts pursued 
by a reader of St Ambrose and of St Augustine among the Latins, 
or Origen, the two Gregories, Denis and Maximus Confessor among 
the Greeks’.! For Eriugena, as for St Anselm, two centuries later, 
philosophy, the quest of wisdom, was a matter of intellectus fidet, 
of understanding the faith. Credo ut intelligam was Anselm’s watch- 
word—I believe in order that I might understand; belief was the 
first step on the way to truth, right faith the condition of true 
philosophy. Philosophical thinking as we know it had its place in 
the work of deepening men’s insight into the divine revelation 
which they accepted in faith. But it was secondary to faith, both 
logically and in temporal sequence. Logically, philosophical 
analysis remained a means of interpreting, clarifying and systematiz- 
ing the content of the Christian faith, and temporally, of course, 


1 Gilson, op. cit., p. 114. 
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one had first to believe, before philosophy offered one the possibility 
of understanding. 

All this men as outstanding as Eriugena and Anselm shared with 
the philosophically less distinguished succession of thinkers between 
Augustine and Aquinas. As for the philosophical equipment itself, 
which they utilized in this way in the service of their faith, as a 
means to elucidate its meaning, that was meagre enough. Leaving 
aside Eriugena’s deep indebtedness to Greek writers, especially to 
the late neo-Platonism of the pseudo-Dionysius, and Anselm’s 
dialectical originality, they had little to draw on other than what 
they could find already utilized in the writings of Augustine. 
Augustine, as is well known, found in the philosophical works of 
those whom he calls ‘the platonists’ the most congenial means of 
developing and expounding a Christian vision of God, of man and 
of the world. His theology, as a consequence, is saturated with neo- 
Platonic ways of thinking. Through the enormous authority of his 
name throughout the Middle Ages, such ways of thinking got 
themselves generally established and, indeed, came practically to 
exhaust the stock of philosophical ideas current in Western Europe 
up to the second half of the twelfth century. The only notable 
addition to them is to be found in the few logical works of Aristotle 
(and Porphyry’s introduction), knowledge of which the Latin West 
owed to Boethius; and in utilizing Aristotelian logic in the service of 
theological reflection, Augustine, again, had already shown the 
way. The result of all this was that in so far as men thought philo- 
sophically at all, they tended to see the world in terms of the 
conceptual structures derived, through Augustine, in the main from 
neo-Platonic sources. It is difficult to appreciate the full extent to 
which these ideas passed into the general stock of current thought; 
even when obscured in detail by newly acquired dialectical exper- 
tise, by the rediscovery of other ancient sources and by pre-occupa- 
tion with other interests, again and again one is reminded of the 
sway they exercised over people’s minds in often quite unobtrusive 
ways. 

When the rediscovery in the West of Aristotle burst upon this 
intellectual world in the later twelfth and thirteenth centuries, it 
inevitably precipitated a crisis while enlarging the mental horizon. 
The intellectual climate was already seething with a questioning of 
current notions and the rediscovery of other and older views. The 
receding tide of Islam left behind it a debris, among which Greek 
scientific and philosophical works take an important place. Here, 
Latin-speaking Christians found these treasures of the Greek 
world surrounded by a living tradition of thought, whereas the 
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unbroken tradition of learning carried on in the Byzantine Empire, 
remote and strange to them, seems for long to have remained more 
or less without influence on the West. The Byzantines have been 
called Europe’s librarians in the Middle Ages. And certainly, not 
only did they preserve, among other things, the Aristotelian corpus, 
but they added to it, generation by generation, that interminable 
series of commentaries which you can find gathering dust on the 
shelves of our University libraries. (Somehow, in spite of the fact 
that many of the Greek Fathers had used Platonic ways of thought 
no less than had Augustine in the West, the study of Plato himself 
seems to have been regarded with more suspicion in Constantinople 
than the study of Aristotle.) But Byzantium remained, in Western 
eyes, for a long time, a rich store of gold and relics; its intellectual 
wealth remained untapped. Hence the apparently disproportionate 
effort which we find being spent by the earliest Aristotelians in the 
Latin West on disentangling the authentic Aristotle from the often 
diverging interpretations of his Arabic commentators. 

By the middle of the thirteenth century this work was well 
advanced, and even the labour of digestion and assimilation had 
got under way. This is the moment at which Thomas Aquinas, 
one of the new type of thinkers, brought up in the midst of this 
widening of horizons and fascinated by the new vistas which were 
being opened up, came to face the questions which were beginning 
to agitate many minds. His own deep loyalty to the teaching of his 
master, St Augustine, only served to throw them into sharper relief: 
he had to ask himself seriously about the relation of the new learning 
to traditional theological teaching. There were several problems: 
was Aristotelian teaching in itself compatible with the tenets of the 
Christian faith ? Two questions here were of special urgency: that of 
the eternity of the world and of the non-personal character of the 
active intellect, the highest and only surviving part of the human 
mind—both of them views alleged by various expositors to have 
been Aristotle’s. On both these questions, Thomas decided, the 
authentic Aristotelian teaching was not necessarily in conflict with 
the Christian doctrines of creation and of personal identity and 
survival. But the further, and ultimately more important, issue 
remained: was it possible to import into the body of Christian 
teaching a new philosophical procedure and to adopt a new 
language without surrendering the essential substance of that 
teaching ? To theologians of his day the ‘Augustinian tradition’ was 
still very much alive; the tendency to think of Christian teaching 
within its setting, with the utilization of Platonic modes of thinking, 
was still strong. Was it possible to break with the philosophical 
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techniques and the conceptual structures while remaining faithful 
to the substance of the beliefs in the service of which they had been 
used ? For us, even to state these questions is enough to make it clear 
that they could be answered in the affirmative. For Thomas the 
work of answering them involved a re-thinking of what philosophical 
reflection is, how it is related to faith and the work of the theologian. 
It is this re-thinking which led him to formulate a view of philosophy 
as a discipline independent of faith and autonomous on its own 
ground. In this I should be inclined to see his major achievement, 
far outweighing in importance any individual piece of new philo- 
sophical teaching. It is also perhaps the most difficult for us to 
appreciate, so much are we the slaves of our own language: we can 
scarcely conceive of anything we should call philosophical thinking 
except in terms of a purely rational human activity, subject only to 
its own criteria, pursuing its own ends in its own ways. 

Thomas was before all else a theologian. As such he tried to 
put the newly acquired Aristotelian learning at the service of 
the Christian faith, and to work out a theological system with 
the aid of the Aristotelian conceptual structure. The novelty and the 
greatness of this achievement must be clear, even to a prejudiced 
critic; it is in no way to belittle it to stress that it is an achievement 
which belongs to the realm of theology. I began by remarking on the 
apparently largely derivative character of his thought in so far as 
it is philosophical, and to this point I want now to return. For 
Thomas, Aristotle is, of course, the Philosopher, and philosophy is 
Aristotelianism. In this respect, his achievement amounts simply to 
vindicating the right of the Christian thinker to follow Aristotle— 
or whoever it may be—and to use his ways of thinking in the 
theological task of elucidating the content of the Christian faith. 
The apparent conflict between the established and hallowed 
tradition and the new learning caused Aquinas to be intensely self- 
conscious about what he was doing. His account of the nature and 
procedure of theological thinking is one of the classics of what I 
might perhaps be allowed to call ‘meta-theology’; and it is note- 
worthy that it is itself formulated with the aid of Aristotelian 
concepts. It is this meta-theology of his that enables him, finally, 
to take his stand within the old tradition of Christian theology: 
notwithstanding the new language, the new procedures, the new 
conceptual scaffolding, he sees himself busy at the same task as 
Augustine and the rest of them before him. His reverence for 
Augustine, especially, is unwavering, and he often goes out of his way 
to sketch the lines along which his views can be reconciled with 
Augustine’s. Time and again he notes that they are really both after 
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the same thing, with the only difference that Augustine is unduly 
influenced by Platonic notions. Notwithstanding this rapprochement 
which Aquinas undertakes at every step, philosophically the 
adoption of Aristotle does, however, represent a radical change. 
I shall conclude by illustrating this radical change by means of two 
examples. 

First, one can look at the contrast between Augustine’s (Platonic) 
and Thomas’s (Aristotelian) theories of knowledge. Augustine had 
adopted the Platonic view. For Plato things were knowable to the 
mind in the light emanating from the form of the Good; this light 
illuminates both the mind and the other forms, which become 
intelligible under such illumination. This scheme only needed slight 
re-handling by Augustine. The forms were conceived by him as ideas 
in the divine mind; hence his account of knowledge had inevitably 
to appeal to a divine illumination of the human mind to render 
knowledge possible. Now Thomas parts company with the under- 
lying Platonism of this. Following the Aristotelian account, he 
conceives the process of coming to know as one in which the mind 
actualizes its own potentialities in the presence of the object known. 
There is no need here to refer to anything beyond the mind itself 
and its object, no further illumination is needed from outside. Not 
that Thomas denies that in knowing the mind is in some sense 
illuminated by God; on the contrary, he often asserts this. But there 
is a world of difference, nevertheless, between what he is asserting, 
and Augustine’s theory of knowledge. For Augustine, the reference 
to divine illumination is a vital link in the account of the process of 
knowing. Without this, there would be a gap in it which can be 
filled in no other way. For Aquinas, on the other hand, the theory of 
knowledge—taken straight from Aristotle—is self-sufficient, without 
any reference to God. It is of course true, he will insist, that God is at 
work in our coming to know things just as he is at work in everything 
that happens; but this is a further metaphysical, or if you like, 
theological after-thought. It is not an essential link required to make 
his theory of knowledge coherent. The mind’s work in knowing can 
be described, as Augustine could not describe it, entirely without 
reference to God. 

This concern to describe things in their own terms is part of the 
great shift of intellectual perspective which is so characteristic of 
this time, and which the Aristotelian philosophy strongly encouraged. 
I shall conclude by looking at a second example of such a shift, 
one which is philosophically perhaps less central, but historically of 
enormous significance, taken from the field of political thought. 
This is possibly the richest and most varied field of medieval 
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thought; men at no stage ceased to reflect on the social nature of 
their existence. And yet, I would be prepared to say that in an 
important sense no medieval thinker before Aquinas developed a 
political theory. A great deal had, of course, been written on various 
aspects of political life: ‘mirrors for princes’, commentaries on legal 
collections, a vast output of pamphleteering in the course of the 
great debates about the proper relation of popes and emperors; 
sometimes even fairly general discussions of society, sacred and 
secular. But what the earlier Middle Ages had lacked—and this was 
a lack Augustine could not be invoked to supply—was the foundation 
for a theory of secular society, of the state, formulated in its own 
terms; a theory of a civitas terrena which did not depend on a contrast 
with a civitas Dei, of a regnum which could be defined without 
reference to a sacerdotium. The greatest political thinker between 
Augustine and Aquinas, John of Salisbury, was in this respect 
typically pre-Aristotelian. I say pre-Aristotelian, because I have no 
doubt that it was the availability of the complete Nicomachaean Ethics 
and of the Politics, from the 40’s and 60’s of the thirteenth century, 
which was the decisive turning point. The ground had been prepared 
gradually by the renewal of Roman law studies; but only now was 
there a theoretical foundation for a view which it had hitherto not 
been possible to state with theoretical adequacy within the frame- 
work of ideas largely borrowed from Augustine and misunderstood, 
developed or exploited for polemical purposes in a large variety of 
ways. Although Aquinas stands much closer to John of Salisbury in 
the attitude he takes to the great political questions of his day about 
the Papacy and the Empire than he does to Dante a little later, the 
political alignments here mask a deeper division which does not 
coincide with them. As far as political theory is concerned, the gulf 
is between John of Salisbury on the one side, and Thomas and Dante 
on the other. This gulf is perhaps the truest measure of the impact of 
Aristotle on medieval thought. 
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THE AFRICAN IN TRANSITION 


A. J. DuGcan 


everyone calls democracy, one hears a good deal of verbal by- 

play with Rousseau’s phrase ‘All men are born equal’. No greater 
fallacy than that has ever been reiterated with more determined 
disregard of obvious truth. No matter how bitter it is, the fact 
remains that none of us has been born equal to anyone. Individually, 
we all enter and remain in this world either richer or poorer, 
cleverer or duller, stronger or weaker, quicker or slower, than 
everyone with whom we come into contact in our daily lives. This 
inequality of endowment stares us in the face even more con- 
spicuously when we consider nationalities than it does on the plane 
of purely personal relationships. And nowhere in the international 
sphere does it stand out more clearly than when white men and black 
stand side by side amid the cataclysmic changes now taking place in 
Africa. 

Today we live in an era when, throughout that continent, 
hitherto unsophisticated peoples are forming themselves into national 
organizations, which, although rudimentary and experimental by 
Western standards, will ultimately exert a very considerable influence 
upon our own national interests by their participation and possibly 
their opposition, vote for vote, in the great council chambers of 
the world. 

It is therefore necessary for us to know something of the physical 
and mental heritage of African peoples in general, that our future 
relations with them, whether in commerce, in politics, in academics 
or in the mission field, may be conducted at least with understanding, 
if not with agreement. 

Until very recent times—that is to say from the beginnings of 
history until a generation ago—the African lived in a state of 
extreme closeness to nature. His own survival and that of his race 
depended upon winning, often by the narrowest of margins, an 
unending struggle against war, pestilence and famine, conducted 
always in conditions of intellectual darkness. To find any comparable 
existence in our own country we should have to return, over many 
hundreds of years, to life in the reign of Stephen and the robber 
barons. The effect of this ceaseless struggle for existence, which 
continued almost up to the present time, has been to breed out races 


|: these days, when it is fashionable to pay lip-service to what 
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of men who differ very considerably from ourselves in their physical 
and mental attributes. 

Genetic studies, for example, have shown that a certain inherited 
blood disorder is widely disseminated throughout many African 
races. When this condition is inherited from only one parent, its 
effects are mild and often symptomless, but when a baby inherits the 
disorder from both its parents, a severe and chronic illness develops 
which makes survival after puberty very unlikely indeed. In the 
ordinary way, the effect of this disturbance upon the reproduction 
rate of a community would be to hamper fecundity, but it has now 
been shown that the very abnormality of blood structure which this 
condition produces, confers some degree of protection against 
malaria. Until recent times malaria has been the greatest medical 
scourge of people in tropical Africa, and would have had an even 
greater effect had the African not been fortunate enough, or 
unfortunate enough, to have a high incidence of this particular blood 
disease. Other studies on the bloods of Africans have shown that 
the distribution of blood groups among them differs from the dis- 
tribution in Europeans. The full significance of this has not yet been 
elucidated, but we do know that certain blood groups are associated 
with certain types of illness. Therefore we might well expect that 
future researches will show that the incidence of disease to which the 
African is a natural prey will differ somewhat from that of the 
European, even when the day dawns when tropical infections which 
affect only the Africans are successfully eliminated. Already we 
know, for example, that rhesus-negative African mothers are un- 
common and therefore the many complications which may result 
from rhesus-negativity, including rhesus babies, are rarely en- 
countered. 

Other inherited physical characteristics are of a much more 
obvious kind and include those which enable us to recognize a 
negroid person at sight not only by the colour of his skin and the 
type of hair he possesses, but also by his general bodily physique. 
Some of these inherited differences seem quaint and purposeless: 
many African babies—nearly half of them, in fact—are born with a 
curious spot over the lower part of the spine—a very rare pheno- 
menon in the European. 

What is of very much more importance to us, however, are the 
mental differences between the African and ourselves. In these days 
a great deal of attention is given to natural resources, and we are 
inclined to think of them in terms of mineral wealth, agricultural 
fertility, size of population, ease of communication and other 
essential material endowments. The mental constitution of a race, 
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however, to which far less consideration is given, is undoubtedly the 
greatest of natural resources, and we know from the experience of 
nations such as the Swiss and ourselves that it is possible to exert a 
considerable influence in the world without gigantic populations 
or vast reserves of raw materials, simply because the race can make 
up for these deficiencies by proper application of its national 
temperament and brain-power. 

By studying the mind of the African one may eventually be able to 
assess this capacity and compare it with that of the European. 
However, psychological investigations are much more difficult than 
those of a purely physical nature, because after recording our 
observations we must decide how much of what has been found is 
determined by genetic or anatomical causes, which are either 
unchangeable or changeable only by many generations of out-breed- 
ing, and, on the other hand, how much has been conditioned by 
existence in a hostile environment. One worker has produced evi- 
dence that the brain of an African weighs, on the average, about 89 
per cent of that of the European, and its volume is about 165 ccs. 
smaller. In the Bantu peoples of Africa the frontal lobes of the brain, 
which are concerned with higher intellectual activities such as 
concentration and imagination, occupy a slightly smaller proportion 
of the brain than it does in the European. There is general agree- 
ment that there exists a greater degree of convolution in the white 
man’s brain, and that in the African those layers of the brain which 
are concerned with thought processes is only 84 per cent of that 
found in the European. The great criticism which is levelled at the 
work on which these conclusions are based, is that the investigator 
was dealing with adult Africans whose anatomical development in 
general may have been hampered, not from genetic causes, but from 
illness and undernourishment. More recent observations tend to 
show that the brain of the African is not deficient in structure, and 
investigations on living persons by means of a machine which 
measures the impulses of the brain indicate that any difference 
which arises in the African’s mental processes is due to variation in 
culture and environment and not to an inborn deficit of grey matter. 
In Uganda it has been found that the development of co-ordination 
between mind and muscle proceeds at a greater rate in African 
children than in European. At the age of two or three weeks the 
development of an African infant is comparable with that of a 
European child of anything up to nine weeks old. In the first year of 
life the African child passes the accepted mile-stones of development, 
raising the head, sitting, standing and walking at an earlier age than 
the European baby. 
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The psychological development of the African infant up to the age 
of two is probably as good if not better than that of the European, 
since it lives in close relationship with its mother, carried on her 
back in a rhythmic and happy association and is breast-fed on 
demand for at least eighteen months. It is quite noticeable that 
thumb-sucking is very rare in African babies. 

After the first two years of life, however, cultural differences 
between the two races become very striking. While the European 
child is introduced to building bricks and mechanical toys from an 
early age and spends his childhood surrounded in the home and out 
of doors by mechanical contrivances of all descriptions, the experi- 
ence of his African counterpart is mostly verbal, dramatic and 
emotional, and is concerned largely with family tradition. Thus, 
while our children soon realize that the material world works on 
general laws and is encouraged to integrate his knowledge, the 
African’s life is governed by complicated tribal taboos which are 
often centuries old. The European child soon knows that what he 
does in this world is largely of his own making, but the creative 
outlets of the African are confined to song and dance and he lives 
in a world of sound rather than of sight. It is little wonder therefore 
that after those formative years have been spent in such different 
ways the outlook of the adult African differs very considerably from 
that of ourselves. African culture has always developed on the lines 
which demand an ability for memorizing detail and for behavioural 
conformity within the tribal group. Owing to the pre-occupations 
demanded by the ceaseless struggle for existence, there is little time 
for experimentation and the exercise of pure thought. All African 
tribes have designed for themselves a way of life which has enabled 
them to survive in the face of great difficulties, and therefore they 
frown upon the expression of originality or profundity of reason. 
This explains why the African possesses such a great degree of mental 
uniformity, and a static rather than a dynamic intellectual outlook. 
The consciousness of the African grown-up is undivided and 
concentrated on external stimuli. One has only to see a group of 
African entertainers Cancing to a tom-tom to realize that this type 
of mental behaviour can lead quite easily to a state of hypnosis. 

There is, of course, a credit side to these mental attributes. The 
African is a person of great charm and is swift to give his full attention 
and his sympathy to things which are presented to him. He also has a 
great ability to continue in daily routine work. Of particular 
importance in the world today is the fact that his manners and poise 
are incomparably better than those of the European. The African 
swiftly forgets his wrongs and is far less given to introspection and 
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inner brooding than the European. Mental disorders in Africans are 
infrequent and when they do occur there is usually an organic cause 
rather than a psychological one. For instance, the suicide rate in 
western countries is immeasurably greater than that in Africa where 
suicide is rare and when it does occur is usually attributable to an 
organic disease or infection, such as pellagra or sleeping-sickness, 
which affects not only the brain but also the rest of the body. There 
are also differences in the proportions of the psychological ailments 
which afflict the two races. Mania is much more common than 
depression in the African and obsessional disorders are rare. For 
reasons which I have already given, hysteria is one of the commonest 
purely psychological disturbances of the African. 

The picture which I have so far tried to draw for you portrays the 
mind of the African who is still living under the conditions of his 
forefathers, mitigated only to a relatively small extent as yet by the 
suppression of civil war, the control of disease, and the dissemination 
of education. They still form by far the greatest proportion of the 
people of the African continent and remain truly African in religion 
and culture. The European is not a fatalist ; the African is. A Christian 
who falls sick does not consider it incompatible with his religion to 
consult a doctor ; the African, ascribing his illness to the machinations 
of a spirit whom he has offended, will hesitate to do so for fear of 
adding insult to injury and inviting even greater affliction. This 
animism, which attributes the control of the forces of nature to a 
pantheon of potentially malign spirits who must forever be placated, 
permeates African thought and greatly determines the response to 
personal and communal danger and calamity. An even more power- 
ful influence than the spirits themselves, perhaps, is the witch-doctor 
who is the recognized medium between the living and the dead, 
between the visible and invisible, who alone is capable of staving 
off or deflecting injury. 

Of course the African realizes that European doctors, missionaries, 
engineers and the like can perform what would be sacrilegious for 
themselves to do, without coming to any harm. But this is accounted 
for, not by giving credit to intellectual enlightenment or special 
training, but to some specially acquired mystical protection, which 
makes them envied and also to be feared. 

For the sake of convenience we may classify the group whom I 
have discussed so far as the pre-literate African. Those Africans 
with whom we find ourselves in contact in this country, or when 
engaged in social and professional activities in Africa, are of a 
different type. An ever-increasing but still far from representative 
semi-literate group has now come into existence. We may take as 
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examples those who have had some benefit, although small, from 
western education, and are found in the lower grades of the Civil 
Service, in the Armed Forces or performing the more menial tasks 
in commercial and industrial organizations. The life of this type of 
African is a much more protected one than that of the pre-literate, 
since he has a source of income which is not influenced by the 
vagaries of climatic conditions and the other hazards which confront 
those whose life is essentially sustained direct from the land. He is 
aware, and no longer suspicious, of the benefits of mechanization, 
and his outlook is somewhat enlightened by the fact that his educa- 
tion, although rudimentary by our standards, has been derived in 
most cases from Christian teachers. This group is, on the surface at 
any rate, more Christian than African. A study of this semi-literate 
group gives us a very good picture of the African in transition at a 
stage where the physical hazards of life are being reduced, but the 
strain on his mental faculties is gradually increasing. So far, how- 
ever, there does not seem to be any increase of the incidence of 
mental breakdown among these people. 

Traditional modes of thought still predominate among them as 
one would expect, since they have sprung into a class of their own, 
largely within one or two generations; their good rote memories 
serve them well in primary schools and their attentiveness to 
externals is well-adapted to the tasks they have to do. Although they 
are aware of the Christian message, and undoubtedly realize the 
advantages of Christian behaviour in a society which is being 
westernized, they are still to a great extent influenced by animism, 
totemism, and the other forces of natural religion. Many of them, 
for instance, when faced with illness, seek the aid of modern medi- 
cine, but should this fail, or the disease be incurable, they turn to the 
witch-doctor, often travelling long distances in desperate plight, to 
seek in sorcery the relief that western medicine failed to provide. 
I have not the experience to know how often, in the event of an 
apparent failure of Christian prayer, they turn in the same way to 
some remote ancestral form of spiritual consolation, but I suspect 
that it is frequently so. 

The third and last group of our classification is by far the smallest 
and most influential of the three, and comprises the fully literate 
Africans of professional or managerial rank, with a completed 
Western education. They have very largely been brought up in, or 
have adopted, a European way of life, and all the evidence so far 
suggests that they have purchased their position at the cost of 
assuming the European pattern of disease. Mentral stress in them 
produces the same forms of anxiety neurosis as we find in the 
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westerner, and also those conditions which we might term ‘diseases 
of civilization’ such as peptic ulcer and coronary thrombosis. 
From the genetic standpoint this is of great interest—it means that 
centuries of comparative inbreeding in a physically hostile environ- 
ment has not suppressed the responses of the body to mental hardship. 
The psychiatric disturbances in persons belonging to this literate 
group are also similar to those to which white men are liable. 

From the point of view of cultural behaviour, they often seem to 
be more sophisticated than ourselves. Their hospitality is lavish, their 
courtesy is impeccable and they are charming and good-humoured. 
Their traditional flair for the spoken word makes them good, if at 
times voluble, speakers, and many of them excel in advocacy and 
politics, to which professions a large proportion of them are naturally 
attracted. 

What we do not, and cannot, know at the present time is the 
degree to which the mental characteristics and behaviour—that is 
to say the psychomotor activity—of the non-literate group have been 
inherited by the fully literate African and lie dormant within him. 
We know that a great deal of human conduct is conditioned by 
climate, culture and many other external factors. But, at the same 
time, there are evidences that the intellectual fibre of a man is 
partly sustained by the influence of remote culture, perhaps even 
of a culture of which he is unaware. Take, for example, a handful of 
Englishmen; set them down in a French hotel, and even if they speak 
French like natives and dress in French national costume, they stick 
out like a sore thumb. In fact, they betray the consequences of their 
national upbringing in England. But examine them more closely, 
individually, one against the other. The personality of one is Greek, 
of another, Saxon, of a third Celtic, but unless they are men of 
unusual learning they would know nothing of these ancient races 
whose traditions are reflected in their own mental attitudes. In 
modern psychology there are two conflicting schools of thought. 
One considers that heredity is the most important factor in the forma- 
tion of personality, summed up in the old Romany phrase, ‘You’ve 
got to dig deep to bury your Daddy’; the opposite point of view 
which holds that everyone is conditioned by his early environment 
is inherent in the Jesuitical axiom—‘Give me the child until he is 
seven years old and you can do what you like with him after that’. 
You will see from what I have said that I hold, in a typical English 
way, a compromised opinion between these two extremes. 

Now to apply this to the problem of our literate class of African. 
It is, as yet, a small élite, trained by Western methods for the 
purposes of government—that is, government in the broadest sense 
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of the word. The work which they are performing is an exquisite 
psychological dichotomy; they are applying the mental processes 
acquired from their western upbringing and education to the basic 
problems of their own heredity. 

Take for instance, the senior African police official who under- 
takes the arrest of a native sorcerer because he is practising an 
obnoxious rite, outlawed by westernized legislation but part and 
parcel of traditional African mysticism. Can we be sure that the 
officer will take his duty in majestic stride without a qualm, without 
a glance over his shoulder into the life and times of his father, or 
without his hereditary conscience grating upon his soul as he closes 
the handcuffs? Again, take the African political leader, confronted 
by a social problem which can be solved only by arousing and then 
exerting popular opinion against the traditional elders of his race. 
Are we quite certain that he does not feel the disapproving gaze of 
his ancestral spirits upon his back as he hurls from the platform 
politically progressive slogans into the ears of those who still find 
fear or consolation, or both, in the tribal codes of yesterday? 
Lastly, take an African medical officer called to a stricken invalid in 
the bush. Does he not think of the spells already woven about his 
patient as his fingers close upon a hypodermic syringe in defiance of 
the spirit of some departed forefather ? 

We may never know the answers to these questions. As the pace 
of African transition increases, it may not be possible to investigate 
African motivations with Western psychological techniques. Until 
an answer is obtained, however, let us at any rate understand the 
dilemma in which the African leaders of today find themselves. 
And if they appear to prevaricate, to lack decisiveness in dangerous 
times, or to double-back upon themselves, let us, in our ignorance of 
them, be charitable. Perhaps they themselves cannot tell whether 
their actions are prompted by environment or heredity, but if asked, 
would simply echo Pascal, “The heart has its reasons that the mind 
knows not of”. 

Such an appreciation is not simply a theoretical exercise. We may 
find in it the means of understanding some of the fantastic events 
now taking place in Africa. We hear, for instance, of a busload of 
people ambushed and cut to pieces—all save one, a priest, who 
survived as a living symbol of the failure of the Christian message. 
But he was spared, not because the assassins revered his cloth, but 
because they feared his powers of witchcraft; the failure was not 
simply one of moral teaching, but of inability to influence the pre- 
literate African mind in a much more profound sense. 

We hear of a large telephone exchange conducted in a great 
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national emergency only by operatives who were blissfully confident 
that if anything went wrong with the apparatus, the instructions for 
repairing it would be found in the telephone directory. Does not that 
story reflect in its humour and its pathos exactly the underlying 
psychology of our semi-literate group? 

When we consider how little regard the African has for abstraction, 
and how much more regard he pays to externals, can we be surprised 
that the contributions to Africa which Western powers have made 
during their consulships are so lightly regarded? What are peace, 
justice and civic freedom to a child whose belly groans for the lack 
of protein in his food, or to a man trudging wearily to a far-off 
destination for the want of a bicycle? 

If, in conclusion, we look at the vast African community as a 
whole, we find a pyramidal structure with a deep basic layer of 
humanity still living and thinking in the ways of old; a smaller 
middle section reaching upwards but still anchored to the base, 
and an even smaller apex of fully literate leaders at the top. As we 
watch the changes which are taking place in this structure, we see the 
breaking down of the foundation and its transmutation into the 
semi-literate layer above. We see the apex, not securely poised 
upon a middle-class as we know it, but placed lightly upon the 
polished upper surface of a happy-go-lucky semi-Christianized 
stratum whose ability has hardly been tested in the world of today. 
Those of us who are optimists and historians may find an epoch in 
our own social history when the structure of our society was not 
dissimilar, and might reflect that eventually it was successfully 
amalgamized in spite of its instability. But it took many generations; 
Africa’s greatest need today is not money or brains or man-power, 
but time. The new nations of that continent are, to the medical eye, 
like infants born too soon, dazed by premature birth, and living in a 
dream world where the facts of life and the phantasies of the womb 
are still inextricably muddled. Even if they refuse our help and 
mock our advice, we must, through our understanding, find it 
possible to give them our sympathy and wish them well. 
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A THEOLOGICAL CHRONICLE 


CorneELIus ERNST, 0O.P. 


discussed here are products of the ecumenical debate; they are 

important, that is, not merely for professional ‘ecumenicists’ but 
for theologians generally. The point made by Pére Congar many 
years ago, that Catholic theologians have something to learn from 
non-Catholic theology, is being verified in particular examples of 
constructive theological work, in a response to the insights of faithful 
dissident Christians which takes those insights seriously and posi- 
tively and seeks critically to assimilate them into a fuller Catholic 
theology rather than to controvert them merely from what can 
now be recognized as often too narrow a basis. How intimate the 
debate has become abroad may be seen from the remarkable collec- 
tion of studies offered to Otto Karrer on his seventieth birthday, 
edited by Maximilian Roesle, 0.s.8., and Oscar Cullmann.? In this 
large volume of nearly seven hundred pages, Catholic and Protestant 
writers pair off with each other to study in turn topics which have for 
centuries been regarded as purely controversial; Catholic writers 
include Végtle, Schlier, Geiselmann, Kiing, Jedin, Mérsdorf, Fries, 
Alois Miiller, Sartory, and among the Protestants are Asmussen, 
Stauffer, von Allmen, Stahlin, to mention only names known to me. 
The long study of Peter and the ‘rock’ text by the Protestant 
Johannes Ringger is particularly striking; it is an extraordinary fact 
that Catholic theologians, even since the appearance of Cullmann’s 
Peter (recently published in a revised German edition), have been 
much more interested in the apologetic case for Peter than in his 
theological significance, which is not, after all, exhausted in the 
Vatican decrees which define it. Ringger, by studying the texts in the 
light of the ‘history of symbols’, helps us to see some of that richer 
significance; the use of texts from Qumran is especially illuminating 
(I QH 6, 19-31). 

Hans Asmussen, in a study of Luther’s De Captivitate Babylonica, 
shows that the young Luther’s rejection of transubstantiation was 
based on a view that the metaphysical statement of the presence of 
Christ’s body in the Eucharist was too weak an expression of the 
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mystery. Eugen Walter, writing from a professedly pastoral point of 
view, draws attention to the separation of faith from sacrament in the 
ordinary Catholic consciousness. This is a point of the utmost 
importance; even in the striking little book by Henry Bars, The 
Assent of Faith,* which seems largely to be directed to Catholics, the 
personal, existential aspect of faith is considered without much 
reference to the sacramental context in which faith is exercised, 
though there are some good sections which deal with this (notably 
‘Frequentatione mysterii’, pp. 109-13). 

The special merit of Louis Villette’s Foi et Sacrement® is that it 
provides a patient and painstaking analysis of the interpenetration 
of faith and sacraments, baptism in particular, from the New Testa- 
ment to St Augustine. The starting point of the work was the dis- 
covery, in the published reports of the discussions at the Council of 
Trent, of the evident concern of the Conciliar Fathers to formulate 
a statement of the Church’s teaching on the sacraments which 
would take fully into account the manifold riches of Scripture and 
Tradition. Villette felt the need to explore these riches himself, and 
presents the results of his investigations in this first volume; a second 
volume will continue the inquiry up to the Council of Trent. 
The whole investigation was presented as a dissertation to the 
Institut Catholique at Paris in 1954 (a fact which might have been 
pointed out in the preface) ; the reader will notice that only two or 
three studies written after 1950 are cited in the bibliographies, and 
it is not clear how much use has been made of them. But it is 
perhaps only in the New Testament section that the lack of reference 
to more recent work is likely to be felt; there can be no doubt that 
the long detailed analyses of the patristic tradition constitute the 
permanent value of this first volume: its reconstruction of a whole 
Catholic mind and consciousness in the formative period of the 
Church’s teaching on the sacraments, almost exclusively in this book 
the sacrament of baptism. The author’s two main conclusions, in so 
far as they can be detached from the material he presents, are firstly 
that an essential, ‘ontological’ connection holds between the 
sacramental organism and faith; and secondly, that the theological 
explanation of this connection must depend on a third term, 
common to both—the Church. The subtitle of this book is ‘Pour un 
dialogue entre les Eglises’ ; and it is to be hoped that it will be studied 
by theologians of all confessions. 

The difficulties of ecumenical debate for a Catholic theologian are 
illustrated by the recent addition to the Library of Constructive 


2 Burns Oates; 21s. With an introduction by Mgr H. Francis Davis. 
8 Travaux de Institut Catholique de Paris, 5. Bloud et Gay. 
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Theology by the Charles Lewis Gomph Professor of Christian Apolo- 
getics at the General Theological Seminary in New York.‘ Professor 
Pittenger is an American Episcopalian and a ‘Catholic Modernist’ ; 
he hardly ever uses the word ‘orthodox’ without deprecatory 
inverted commas, he is guarded about biblical theology, and he is a 
fluent practitioner of a robust rhetoric and a virile vocabulary 
(‘thrust’, ‘channel’ as a verb, ‘energize’ intransitively) which often 
take control of what he wants to say. He is ‘Antiochene’ in his 
theology of the union of God and man in Christ, an upholder of 
‘process-philosophy’ and consequently regards Christ as an ‘emer- 
gent’ of the evolutionary process, sees the persons of the Trinity as 
‘modes’ of the Being of the Godhead, rejects the Fall, the Virgin 
Birth and the empty tomb as ‘legends’, claims that ‘panentheism’ 
is the only satisfactory way of formulating the relationship between 
God and creation, and so on and so on. And yet his motives in all this 
must claim our respect; they appear most clearly and creditably, 
perhaps, in a footnote about Professor C. C. J. Webb and others like 
him, who ‘made it possible for countless educated persons to retain 
with intellectual integrity their faith in Christianity’ (p. 267). 
Of course it is easy to say that the Christianity so retained is attenu- 
ated almost beyond recognition, and further, that most educated 
non-Christian persons are hardly likely to be attracted by a Chris- 
tianity presented in such terms (the trouble about ‘modernism’ is 
that it is never modern enough) ; but the seriousness of the motives 
and of the situation which provokes them remains, and is not often 
given more than apologetic consideration by Catholics, at least in 
England. 

There are two Christological themes in Professor Pittenger’s book 
which deserve our special attention: firstly, his ‘Antiochene’ account 
of the union; and secondly, his insistence that the Incarnation must 
not be considered in isolation from other relationships between 
God and the world. As regards the first theme, it may be said 
in advance that no Catholic theologian could allow the Antiochene 
tradition in Christology to be used against the Chalcedonian formula; 
but this should not mean, as it has often meant, that the Antiochene 
elements in the Chalcedonian formula should be played down in 
such a way that the Christology presented as orthodox would tend in 
practice to be monophysite. The Catholic devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, as presented in Pius XII’s striking encyclical Haurietis Aquas 
(1956), is a valuable corrective to this tendency, too much ignored by 
professional theologians. Professor Pittenger is perfectly right to 
criticize ‘Chalcedonian’ theologies in which ontological personality 
* The Word Incarnate, by W. Norman Pittenger. Nisbet, 25s. 
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is confused with psychological personality in such a way that Jesus’ 
human mind and will are only barely admitted but given no real 
attention. What would be more centrally ‘personal’ in human 
experience than my free moral agency? To say that Jesus has a 
human will is to say that this human experience was and is his too. 
But as orthodox Chalcedonians and Catholics we cannot say that 
this human experience was the ultimate manifestation of Jesus’ 
existence as an ontological person; we must say that it opened out 
upon and found its deeper centre in an ‘I’ who was the Word in 
person. St Augustine’s Deus interior intimo meo is true in a unique sense 
of Jesus, though it is doubtful whether the uniqueness can be 
defined in terms of metaphysical subjectivity alone: the ‘objective’ 
Chalcedonian formula would seem to be the only way of safe- 
guarding this truth of faith.® 

Professor Pittenger’s account, in his own modern terms, of the 
‘Antiochene’ Christology he endorses runs as follows: 

‘The Eternal Son or Word so appropriated and employed the 
humanity which by divine providential operation was conceived 
and born of Mary that he possessed in that humanity an organ for 
self-expression which was adequate to his purposes, while the 
human life which was conceived and born of Mary so appro- 
priated and expressed the Eternal Son or Word that such an 
organ was in fact available for the Son’s or Word’s purposes among 
men.’ (p. 92.) 

Now it is characteristic of a certain vagueness of Professor Pittenger’s 
writing® that he should choose the word ‘organ’ to give what 
purports to be an account of the Christology of Theodore of Antioch 
and Nestorius, when this word is notoriously a favourite in the 
Alexandrian tradition; Professor Pittenger notes this himself for 
St Athanasius (p. 130). In fact the account quoted is his own formula, 
which is expounded at length in the rest of the book. He rejects 
(p. 188) the idea of ‘ “‘instrument” in the low sense of being a tool 
used incidentally for a special purpose’; on the contrary, the union 
which he is seeking to define is a ‘union in which the organon of the 
Word is so integrally one with the Word who thus energizes in it, 
through it, by it, with it, that the two are indeed (as Chalcedon 
rightly insisted) inseparable and indivisible. . .’ (¢bid.). Unfortunately 
we are never told what he means by ‘integrally’. This ‘most complete’, 
‘fullest’, ‘most organic and integrated union of Godhead and manhood 
5 Cf. Karl Rahner’s fine study in the third volume of the monumental Chalkedon, 
ed. Grillmeier-Bacht. This study appears in the translation Theological Investigations, 
vol. I, to be published shortly. 


* Thus he extracts and emphasizes certain Stoic elements in early Greek theology, 
and adds to the familiar Jogoi an (ungrammatical) ‘logos enanthropesanta’, p. 167, 216. 
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which is conceivable’ (ibid.; author’s italics) is one of indwelling of 
God in man and manhood’s free response in surrender and love: 
in fact it is not an ontological union in the person of the Word, but 
at best (in view of Professor Pittenger’s repeated insistence on God’s 
activity in Jesus) a union of operation, a stable one, no doubt, but 
one in which the Man Jesus, in his personal humanity, ‘expresses’ 
the purposes of God by surrendering himself wholly to them. That 
this is inadequate for an orthodox (without inverted commas) 
Christology is plain; but we should not for that reason shut our 
minds to Professor Pittenger’s valuable insistence on the full 
humanity of Jesus Christ, sustained in being, we believe as Catholics, 
by the person of the eternal Son. St Thomas, following Damascene 
and through him the Alexandrian tradition, continually recurs to 
the idea of the humanity of Jesus as the instrumentum divinitatis; and 
his theology of redemption and the sacraments depends upon it. 

It will have been noticed that Professor Pittenger sets as a limit to 
the theology of the union what is ‘conceivable’; and this is the less 
creditable aspect of the ‘modernist’ motive, that starting from 
assumptions about the world usually derived without critical analysis 
from the popularized science of the proximate past, it will allow 
only that in Revelation to be true which is not in conflict with these 
assumptions. One unfortunate consequence of this is that ‘modern- 
ism’ is always dated; it ceases to be open to the future and even the 
present because it is so anxiously trying to catch up with those 
simplified versions of scientific theories which circulate some years 
later as popular myths (and in this form react on the scientists 
themselves; see the extremely interesting discussion of Gertrude 
Himmelfarb’s Darwin and the Darwinian Revolution by Marjorie 
Grene in “The Faith of Darwinism’, Encounter, November 1959, 
pp. 48-56). This restriction of free thought (what Wittgenstein used 
to call the ‘everything goes to show’ fallacy) by what is ‘conceivable 
to the modern mind’ affects Professor Pittenger’s Christology again 
in what would otherwise be a very proper demand that we should 
not so isolate the Incarnation from the rest of God’s dealings with 
the world that it appears as an irrational irruption from without. 
The procedure is all too simple; starting from ‘modernist’ assump- 
tions of what is conceivable, we demythologize biblical Revelation, 
in particular what it has to say about the cosmos; we make the 
assumptions explicit as far as we are able in terms of ‘process- 
philosophy’, ‘panentheism’ and so on; and Christ is then assigned a 
role in this agreeably modernized cosmos in such a way that he 
becomes a function of a desacralized world, desacralized himself or, 
even worse, invested with the pseudo-sacredness of a private mys- 
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tique. Readers of Professor Pittenger’s book will find, to their surprise, 
perhaps, how many forerunners he has among non-Catholic theo- 
logians for this kind of ‘modernism’, especially for Christologies 
making use of the theory of Evolution. The conventions of the 
procedure are of particular interest to Catholics today in view of the 
extraordinary success in many quarters of the writings of Teilhard 
de Chardin. The success would seem to be due mainly to Teilhard’s 
remarkable capacity to hypnotize his readers and communicate to 
them his private mystique, so that they do not notice how a Christ 
who merely fulfils a function in a cosmos apprehended as nature 
and satisfies its intrinsic finality cannot be the Christ of Revelation, 
the Christ of God’s unexacted grace, who is not merely an ‘emergent’ 
novelty of the evolutionary Process but is incommensurate with it in 
so far as it is supposed to provide a universal scale and common 
measure for the entire cosmos.” 

Are we then to abandon all hope of a single vision in which God’s 
gracious intervention in the Incarnation, his manifold mercies in 
other ways, and the processes and values of the natural world 
(including the inventions and insights of human intellect and 
imagination), can be simultaneously celebrated and hierarchically 
ordered? The only appropriate answer to this enormous question 
would be at the very least a complete book (which the present 
writer feels would be well worth writing). Such a book would concern 
itself above all with the starting point, the principium, of such a 
vision; it would examine the initial demythologization of the 
Scriptural Revelation and conclude that the New Testament wit- 
ness to the cosmic role of the glorified Christ must be taken seriously 
and not merely reduced to the conceptual categories of ‘modern’ 
philosophy and science, that new conceptual categories need to be 
worked out (and have to some extent already been worked out) ; 
that this principium is the ineffable mysterion of God’s saving purpose, 
disclosed in Revelation, existentially adhered to in faith, articulated 
in the creeds and elaborated in theological speculation; that this 
principium makes possible an analogy of Being which measures and 
is not measured by the grades of Being as these are accessible to the 
non-theological metaphysician or scientist; that the sacrum secretum 
7 It is not of course my business, nor is it within my competence, to discuss the 
scientific validity of the claim that evolutionary theory furnishes an adequate 
account of the organic world, let alone the cosmos. As regards man, I merely note 
that, if I understand him, Dr Bernard Towers’s rather cryptic suggestion, in 
Biackrriars, September 1960, pp. 351-2, that there is no need to appeal to a 
direct intervention of God in order to explain the transition from the ‘Biosphere’ 
to the ‘Noosphere’, is unacceptable to Catholics; as Humani Generis reminded us, 


all human souls are immediately created by God; and this of course is meant by the 
language of ‘infusion’. 
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of all that is only yields itself to and is realized in a human existence 
which is the expression of a divine life of faith, hope and charity in 
the Church, for the principium of this vision is the living, loving, 
active origo of all that is in grace and nature (origo, though not the 
cause, as Father, even of Son and Holy Ghost). Such a book would 
in fact be a theological epistemology; and, odd though it may seem, 
a Thomist one; for surely the metaphysical theologian who began 
his life with the incessant question ‘What is God?’ and whose 
unfinished work partially realized the task of declaring how all 
things come from and return to the God of Christian revelation 
would sympathize with and give his patronage to all such investiga- 
tions (there could never be a definitive one). 

One of the inadequacies of Professor Pittenger’s treatment is, in a 
more limited sense, precisely this matter of epistemology, to which 
he gives a good deal of attention in his earlier chapters. Since for him 
all experience is, without significant distinction, ‘subjective’ and 
‘psychological’, he has no difficulty in using terms like ‘impact’ to 
describe the difference between the brute fact of the ‘historical 
Jesus’ and the ‘Jesus of faith’; for faith registers such an impact of 
the historical Jesus on the Christian community. But this is not 
‘objective’? No matter, for all human experience is a profound 
interrelationship of the subjective and the objective. This account 
is only a little unfair, since once ‘knowledge’ has been assimilated to 
‘feeling’ in a general mess of ‘experience’ there is not much hope left. 
We may say, in a fashionable way, that the concepts of ‘knowledge’ 
and ‘feeling’ have a different logical grammar; or more convention- 
ally, that they are different metaphysically. 

But any objections we may make to Professor Pittenger’s epistem- 
ology are mild compared to those which (if literary convention did 
not forbid it) we would like to make to the views expressed by Peter 
Munz, in The Problems of Religious Knowledge, which is one of the 
worst books, both inept and pretentious, which the present reviewer 
has ever had to read.® There would indeed be no point in discussing 
it at all if it were not published in an influential series with acknow- 
ledgments to influential people. The problem proposed is familiar: 
there is a scientific picture of the world which leaves no room for 
religious knowledge; where then is the latter to find a place? 
A quite sensible first chapter briefly reviews and criticizes reductive 
accounts of religious knowledge; then the author offers his own, 
which is unfortunately not only reductive but nonsensical. For 
Munz proposes a new way of using the word ‘symbol’: in his use a 
symbol is no longer to stand for something that is symbolized, there 
§ Library of Philosophy and Theology. S.C.M. Press; 25s. 
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is no longer to be any ‘one-to-one correlation between the symbols 
and the things symbolized’ (who would have thought it possible 
that in this day and age a philosophical writer could think that 
there was a ‘one-to-one correlation’ between the word ‘sheep’ and 
the woolly animal, and that this ‘correlation’ could be spoken of 
indifferently as ‘meaning’ and as ‘standing for’?). In the use 
proposed by Munz a symbol stands for or means nothing at all; 
it merely incorporates or gives definition to, ‘realizes’, a ‘feeling- 
state’, also confusingly called an ‘essentia’. Hence the world can 
function in two ways: as yielding a scientific, descriptive picture 
(and the vagueness of ‘yielding’ is the best I can do with what Munz 
says), or as concretizing feeling-states in a symbolic picture (not a 
picture strictly of anything, though loosely perhaps ‘of’ the feeling- 
states). This second picture is the world apprehended sub specie 
essentiaa—Munz’s own inflated and misleading terminology; and 
‘revelation’ is such an apprehension (non-cognitive, of course). 
The rest is easy; science interprets the scientific picture in terms of 
the category of causality; theology interprets the symbol-picture in 
terms of the category of eternity, though it is not clear how there is 
anything to interpret, since the symbols don’t really mean anything. 
The one tiny spark of insight in this dreary book is the advance on 
the usual reductive account of religious knowledge in terms of 
feelings, since Munz’s ‘feeling-states’ are not determinedly accessible 
except by way of the symbols which concretize them (the reader 
may be reminded of T. S. Eliot’s early essay on Hamlet and the 
‘objective correlative’). 

The manifest objection to all this is that it disposes of the ‘problem 
of religious knowledge’ by making religious knowledge queer, so 
queer that by definition it only begins to be knowledge at all after 
‘interpretation’; and it is hardly surprising after this that Munz 
can go on without apparent discomfort to reduce the ‘old theology’ 
of God and gods and so on to his ‘new theology’ of eternity. It is 
depressing to think that this sort of naive hatchet-work, with its 
solemnity, its impertinent abuse of tags from the traditional reli- 
gions, its violent arbitrariness, should be offered for our serious 
attention today, after (say) Cassirer and Evans-Pritchard, after 
millennia of serious religious life and thought, in a world where 
serious religious life and thought are still conducted. There is some- 
thing very wrong when the stance of ‘seriousness’ is so diversely 
assumed, and something very odd about the publication of such a 
book by a Christian publishing-house. Ecumenical debate isn’t easy. 
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FATHER WILLIAM HOUGHTON, O.P. 
1736-1823 


WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 


hood were spent in the care of a small and scattered missionary 

centre in the unobtrusive way of life forced on priests by the 
still-active penal code; a seclusion however that undoubtedly made 
possible the literary activity which was a marked characteristic of 
the Catholic clergy in the half-century preceding the Act of Emanci- 
pation. On literary grounds more than a score of Father Houghton’s 
clerical contemporaries have been included with him in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, whilst at least an equal number appear 
in Gillow’s extensive Bibliographical Dictionary of English Catholics. 
When we reflect that the total number of priests in England during 
Houghton’s life never exceeded four hundred, it can be seen that the 
percentage of those who wrote was very high. Moreover, there must 
have been many studious priests who from an excusable diffidence 
never published what they wrote. One remembers that even so 
industrious a scholar as the eminent historian Pére Mandonnet 
admitted his dislike of putting pen to paper, leaving on his desk 
when he died a note with these words: ‘Lire, joie; penser, délices ; 
écrire, supplice’. 

Father Houghton was born in 1736 in the hundred of West Derby, 
Lancashire, where his family, a branch of the Catholic family of 
Hoghton Tower, near Preston, had lived for some generations. 
In baptism he received the names of William and Narcissus, the 
second one for its classical flavour being much to his taste in later 
life and he kept it in constant use. Several saints who bore this name 
occur in the Roman Martyrology but we may doubt whether his 
parents or god-parents endowed him with it for that reason, and 
the officiating priest probably concentrated on the sanctity of 
St William of York. As a boy of fourteen he was sent overseas for his 
education, entering the school conducted by the English Dominicans 
at Bornhem in Flanders, opened a century earlier by Cardinal 
Howard. In 1753 William expressed a desire to enter the Order and 
received the Dominican habit on 15 October, taking in religion the 
name of the celebrated Dominican missionary St Hyacinth of 
Poland, but as classical a name as his own Narcissus. His noviciate 


A LL but five of Father Houghton’s sixty-three years of priest- 
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year was passed in the priory at Brussels, after which on 24 October 
1754 he was admitted to profession at Bornhem. For his priestly 
studies he was sent to the English Dominican College of St Thomas in 
Louvain, built as a house of philosophy and theology with a 
munificent legacy from the same cardinal. He completed his studies 
in 1758 but being under the canonical age for ordination was sent to 
teach in the school at Bornhem and to act as prefect of discipline, 
tasks he continued until 1762, having in the meantime been or- 
dained priest at Ghent on 25 February 1760. 

In December 1762 he left Bornhem for England to take charge of 
the mission at Hexham begun about 1640 by the saintly Father 
Robert Armstrong and served continually by the Dominicans up to 
the year 1827. Four years later Father Houghton was transferred to 
the neighbouring mission of Stonecroft also served by the Domini- 
cans. This was in February 1766 and his name was included in a 
list of Catholics drawn up by the bishop of Durham in 1767 as 
‘Wm Houghton, Warden, aged 30’. Little is known of his life in 
Northumberland but in 1775 he emerged from this obscurity to fill 
the office of prior at Bornhem and in 1779 was appointed professor 
of philosophy in his old college at Louvain. Here he taught with 
ability and general approval until he raised a storm of protest by 
printing some theses to be publicly defended by his students, in 
which he advocated some of the scientific theories of Descartes and 
Newton. The theses were printed at Louvain in 1780 under the 
following title: 

‘Theses ex Universa Philosophia de promptae, quas, praeside F. 
Wilhelmo Hyacinth Narcisso Houghton, Canonico Sacri Ordinis 
F. F. Praedicatorum, in Collegio S. Thomae Aquinatis Philosophiae 
Professore; F. Vincentius Bowyer, F. Benedictus Atkinson, F. Ces- 
laus Fenwick, Canonici ejusdem ordinis, et in eodem Collegio 
Philosophiae auditores. Lovanii 1780.’ 

In the stir that ensued the defension was cancelled, the theses 
withdrawn, Houghton relieved of his professorship and assigned to 
an obscure Catholic outpost in Lancashire. This was Fairhurst Hall 
near Wigan, and here he passed the remaining forty-three years of 
his life serving the Nelson family as chaplain and ministering to the 
spiritual needs of a few scattered Catholics in the vicinity. But being 
eminently a man of parts he was able both to employ and enjoy his 
leisure time in literary work, and as he was ‘an excellent classical 
scholar and a good poet he contributed many poetical pieces to the 
periodicals of the day’. In January 1801 he brought out the first 
number of The Catholic Magazine and Reflector, the first Catholic 
magazine ever to be published in England, but it ran for six months 
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only, coming to an untimely end from lack of support due to the 
difficulties attending its circulation amongst so limited and scattered 
a body as the English Catholics. The six volumes contained in all 
386 pages, so that averaging over sixty pages a number it must have 
been an ambitious undertaking. Gillow says that most of the articles 
and the poetry were written by Houghton. 

He was a man of fine physique but so careless in his dress that on 
one occasion he was taken up by a pressgang in the streets of Liver- 
pool and might have had difficulty in escaping from their clutches 
but for the chance meeting of an officer of his acquaintance who 
persuaded the men that their capture was not a sailor but a gentle- 
man, all appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, and clinched 
his argument with a welcome allowance of grog. 

Although so far removed from most of his brethren he kept closely 
in touch with the affairs of the Province, attending with commend- 
able regularity the Provincial Chapters held once every four years. 
Perhaps to show that no cloud hung over him from the Louvain 
trouble the Chapter in 1786 petitioned the authorities of the Order 
to confer on him the degree of Master in Sacred Theology and to 
this the Master General willingly agreed. At these meetings, gener- 
ally held in London in some private house from motives of prudence, 
Houghton frequently met four of his brethren who were also well 
known in the world of letters, and like him included in the Dictionary 
of National Biography or in the volumes of Gillow. The senior of 
these, Father Antoninus Hatton, as Constantius Archaeophilus, 
wrote a history of the Reformation, and several very lengthy contro- 
versial works, Father Thomas Norton confined himself to works on 
agriculture, Father Lewis Brittain published a grammar, a work on 
the divinity of Christ and the beauties of the Gospel, a considerable 
volume on the principles of the Christian faith, and a small book of 
poems, whilst Father Pius Potier wrote many articles on political 
affairs, and a slim volume of poetry mercilessly pilloried in the 
Orthodox Journal by a reviewer who signed himself ‘Common Sense’. 

Father Houghton’s long life came to an end on 3 January 1823, 
and he was laid to rest in the old Catholic cemetery that surrounded 
an ancient chapel at Windleshaw near St Helens, a spot chosen for 
the burial of many Lancashire priests of the penal days. On his death, 
the chapel at Fairhurst was closed as the property had now passed 
from the Nelson family into other hands. 
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OCTOBER ENDS 


THE paving stones are slippery. Take brooms, 
Primitive besoms, bound up of scratchy twigs. 
The leaves are pulped, so flattened to the flags 
You have to scrape them off. This season grooms 
Flesh from the bone, and all that’s meaningful 
In kinship and the perished covenant 

Made in the spring. Scrape, if you do not want 
October to end in slime and a cracked skull. 


Dark time of year and a cold time for the soul, 

The infant of fire burns not in our five senses. 

We have spent ourselves and who pays our expenses? 
What kindling is there that will make us whole? 

The elderly come teetering on in black, 

The stems of love, bent but not broken yet. 

They have petitions. They will not forget. 

Rip wide the heavens and come back, come back. 


I would pray for you too, my dead, but with what words? 
Once we had symbols, poor ones, they sufficed. 

A boundless meadow where the shepherd Christ 

Milked all blessedness into a gift of curds. 

That was in Carthage, a primitive period, 

The girl a visionary. Visionaries, 

I put my dead, doll-like in images, 

In the enclosure of your prayers and blood. 


Surely his mercy circumscribes his anger. 

The lick of fire under the oily smoke 

Was ambivalent. Who listened while he spoke 
Heard something deeper than the words, a hunger. 
Our voices reach and, though they have no ring, 
We babble with the words we have to babble. 
October ends in mush where sparrows scrabble. 
We must begin again from the heats of spring. 


BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL SURVEY 
Criminology: Research and Practice 


At a time when the upward trend in crime continues steadily and our 
annual total of indictable offences in 1960 is certain to be the highest 
ever recorded by the police, it is perhaps not unreasonable that many who 
are concerned with the day-to-day administration of the criminal law and 
the treatment of offenders, are doubting whether all this recent activity and 
expenditure in criminological research can produce results likely to be of 
practical value in dealing with this phenomenon of lawlessness, now uni- 
versally regarded as a major social problem of contemporary society. 

A survey of the results of research by sociologists and others in their 
efforts to solve delinquency problems which was published only two years 
ago by Lady Wootton offers little encouragement.! In it she seriously 
questioned the methods used and many of the conclusions reached by 
workers in this field. In fact, it was pointed out that current theories in 
criminology are so numerous that they can easily accommodate any facts, 
however mutually contradictory they may be! In fact, ‘A lament for 
criminology’ might have been the subtitle of this admirable book. It is true 
that since then the situation has to some extent improved, and in recent 
years the Government has strengthened the arm of research by its support 
and practical tokens of its interest.” 

But on the basis of past experience, it would, nevertheless, be unwise to 
expect in the near future any spectacular results from research which could 
possibly lead to an immediate and substantial diminution in the annual 
volume of crime. The powers of the criminologist are limited; his role in the 
practical sphere is a minor contributory one only. This was clearly shown by 
Professor Radzinowicz in his presidential address to the recently founded 
British Academy of Forensic Sciences. He concludes the section on crimin- 
ology with the observation that ‘major innovations [in our penal system] 
were not devised on the strength of fresh and precise criminological know- 
ledge, but they were largely evolved under the influence of growing social 
consciousness, and of religious and philanthropic movements, from tem- 
perary expedients and, last but not least, from common sense and experi- 
ence’.3 

In the same article he pointed out that, from the academic point of view, 
criminology ‘is not a primary and a self-contained discipline’; its advances 
rest upon those made in ‘many other sciences which treat of human nature 
and society’; he also made a plea that research in this subject should be 
1 Social Science and Social Pathology (1959) by Barbara Wootton. (Allen and Unwin.) 
* See Penal Practice in a Changing Society (1959), H.M.S.O., and Penal Reform and 
Research (1960), by R. A. Butler. 


§ ‘Criminal Law, Criminology and Forensic Science’ by L. Radzinowicz, Medical 
Science and the Law, vol. 1, (1960) pp. 7-15. 
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operational, or applied, i.e. that it should concern itself with ‘the study of 
problems connected with the actual combat against crime’. And finally, 
he suggested that confronted with the complexity of criminal behaviour ‘the 
assumption that crime is the outcome of one single cause must be aban- 
doned’. 

It is interesting in the light of these comments to read the recent sym- 
posium on Pioneers in Criminology which has a long introductory essay by the 
editor.4 Dr Mannheim discusses the influence of positivism and deter- 
minism in relation to the developments in criminological theory. He shows 
that positivism is largely discredited and that the classical school is too static 
and sterile to guide further progress. He therefore looks towards the 
emergence of a third school under the new movement of défense sociale, 
which originated on the Continent and is much better known there than in 
this country. Monsieur Marc Ancel, judge of the cour de cassation, one of its 
principal exponents in France, has emphasized that Social Defence is not 
deterministic; among its principal tenets are the uniqueness of human 
personality, the importance of moral values; and the duty of society 
towards the criminal; it condemns the rigid classification of offenders into 
types, and does not advocate measures of security against him as mere 
administrative counteractions; finally, while utilizing modern science it is 
strongly opposed to the ‘scientisme’ of the positivists. Dr Mannheim is 
cautious about the possible outcome and during this ‘period of transition’ 
feels that rather than draw up grandiose schemes and programmes it might 
be better ‘to concentrate on more tangible objects’. 

The series of essays which make up this symposium was originally 
published in the American Journal of Criminology, Criminal Law and Police 
Science, and makes an admirable introduction to the development of ideas 
and theories in one of the youngest social sciences. A volume such as this, 
written by no less than nineteen authors, cannot be of equal value throughout. 
Of particular interest are the article on Enrico Ferri by Professor Thorsten 
Sellin, that on Maudsley by Dr Peter Scott, and on Charles Goring by 
Dr Edwin Driver. The articles on the two French sociologists, Gabriel 
Tarde and Emile Durkheim, are somewhat disappointing but in each of 
these essays the author was confronted with a particularly difficult task in 
dealing with his subject. The final essay on “The Historical Development of 
Criminology’, by Professor Jeffery, is useful as an introductory guide 
although it tends to over-simplify a number of important issues. The book, 
as a whole, clearly shows the dichotomy which has prevailed between the 
Marxists and early socialists, on the one hand, who placed the main blame 
for crime upon environment, and Lombroso and his followers on the other, 
who attributed delinquency almost exclusively to heredity. The essays also 
indirectly demonstrate what a difficult and complex subject causation 
becomes when applied to social behaviour and how dangerous it is to seek 
for a simple and general explanation to account for that diverse range of 
human misconduct which society places under the rubric of criminal. 


* Pioneers in Criminology (1960). Ed. by H. Mannheim, The Library of Criminology, 
Vol. 1. 
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The results of small-scale research carried out in this country have 
recently been published in two books, the one primarily psychological,5 the 
other sociological.6 Dr Andry’s point of departure is to question the emphasis 
which has been placed upon the disturbed child-mother relationship as 
predisposing a child towards delinquency. He suggests that the importance 
of the father, especially as the earliest personal symbol of authority, has been 
ignored and he therefore sets out to see to what extent a defective child- 
father relationship may be indicative of proneness to delinquency. His 
research was based upon eighty delinquent boys and an equal number in a 
control group. He utilized various research techniques, interviewed the 
boys and their parents, filled in questionnaires, and altogether made an 
impeccable statistical analysis of the data he collected. At any rate, he 
discovered what he was looking for: that, although mothers are very 
important, fathers also matter. He found that in the delinquent group the 
fathers gave less time to their children than in the non-delinquent group; 
that in the former group less praise was given by the fathers than in the 
latter group; and that there appeared to be less effective communication 
between fathers and their delinquent sons than was found in the other 
group. The results therefore seem to help to re-establish the importance of 
the family trio for the psychologists; but do they in fact contribute basically 
anything fresh to the psychological causes of crime? 

There are two points which are worth making. Firstly, Dr Andry states 
that two-thirds of the boys in the control group, i.e. the ‘non-delinquents’, 
admitted during interview that they had sometimes stolen. This suggests 
that the differences between the two groups may be as much a contrast 
between ‘successful’ and ‘unsuccessful’ delinquents as between ‘delinquents’ 
and ‘non-delinquents’. Secondly, the presentation of some of the findings 
on family characteristics indicates, to say the least, a lack of knowledge 
about working-class homes in this country. He claims that seventy-seven 
per cent of the boys in the non-delinquent group did not feel that their 
fathers would be embarrassed to show openly their affection towards them; 
seventy-eight per cent of delinquent boys shared hobbies with their fathers; 
and finally eighty-five per cent claimed that they did not quarrel with their 
brothers and sisters! Perhaps Dr Andry is unaware that in such families the 
demonstration of affection between parents and children is unusual and that 
‘hobbies’ are not a characteristic leisure pursuit of working-class adults! 
The importance of the parents is emphasized by Dr Andry in his own 
particular style of expression: ‘sound parent-child love relationships are 
a basic pre-condition and active determinant of the adequacy of parental 
role-playing’. 

The second piece of research was carried out by J. B. Mays of Liverpool 
University and appeared in its Social Research Series, with a preface by 
Professor Simey. It is primarily a contribution to the study of crime in a 
‘substandard social environment’. His research is related to the everyday 
problems of social work and seeks to demonstrate that if a new direction be 


5 Delinquency and Parental Pathology (1960), by Robert G. Andry. 
® On the Threshold of Delinquency (1960), by John Barron Mays. 
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given to the aims of boys’ clubs in these areas a great deal could be done 
during the transitional period of adolescence. The conception of a youth 
club as a ‘transitional community’ and its practical bearings are of con- 
siderable value. The milieu is seen not only as transitional between the 
childhood world, characterized by social irresponsibility and emotional 
immaturity, and the adult world of co-operation and self-reliance; but also 
as transitional between the substandards prevailing in the decaying and 
disreputable centre of a large city and the norms set for decent conduct by 
the nation as a whole. 

Mr Mays’ theory is that the lawless behaviour of the majority of boys 
in such neighbourhoods is brought about more through the conscious 
process of learning which continues up to and throughout adolescence than 
from the unconscious psychological disturbances resulting from defective 
relationships in early childhood. He attempts to demonstrate this by con- 
ducting a piece of ‘operational research’ which involved organizing a 
youth club so that it could help in the process of social instruction and 
maturation of its members. His methods consist in social techniques, rather 
than the use of child guidance clinics, in dealing with problems of delin- 
quency. In the course of the experiment which proceeded over a period of 
four years, he divided the boys into three groups: known delinquents with 
court records; boys considered by parents or social workers to be delin- 
quency-prone; and boys assessed as non-delinquent and apparently 
‘normal’, An important aspect of the work was the close contact required 
between the club officers and case workers and the parents of the boys. 
Guidance was given not only to the boys but also to their parents throughout 
the experimental period. The author found that in sixty-three per cent of 
the households there was ‘some kind of relationship problem measured in 
terms of absence or incapacity of one or both parents’. Lapsed membership, 
which was one of the main factors used in determining ‘failure’, was found 
to be closely connected with ‘lack of parental control and co-operation’. 
Mr Mays’ study also indicated the importance of both parents in the family 
situation and may be taken as confirming Dr Andry’s main conclusion. 
The final chapter of the book is an attempt to assess the results of this 
experiment and one of the most interesting conclusions is that ‘the club 
seemed to be most successful with those boys whose delinquency was in its 
early stages’. The failure rate in the ‘delinquent group’ was high and the 
author’s conclusion is that ‘the best hope of control in the field of delin- 
quency . . . lies in diagnosis and treatment at the earliest possible moment’. 

The Home Office Research Unit, under the directorship of Mr T. S. 
Lodge, has recently published three statistical assessments based on research. 
The first is contained in the Appendices to the Report of the Advisory 
Council on the Treatment of Offenders dealing with corporal punishment,’ 
where it is shown that the results of the use of corporal punishment between 
1941 and 1948 were similar to those reported by the Cadogan Committee 
in 1938, namely, that judicial corporal punishment could not be shown 
to have any special merit as an individual deterrent. The Home Secretary 


? Corporal Punishment (1960) Cmnd. 1213. 
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must undoubtedly have taken these findings into careful consideration when 
he refused to reintroduce this measure last autumn. The second is a report 
on Time Spent Awaiting Trial (1960) by Evelyn Gibson, a good factual 
survey of the use different courts make of their powers to remand on bail 
and in custody; in it the lengthy periods which often elapse between the 
committal stage and the final process of trial are clearly demonstrated. 
Now that these important findings have been laid before the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on the Business of the Criminal Courts, it is hoped that it 
may have some practical effect. The third publication is a report prepared 
by Leslie T. Wilkins on Delinguent Generations (1960). This study shows that 
the ‘greatest “‘crime-proneness”’ is . . . found to be associated with that birth 
group who passed through their fifth year during the war’, and one of the 
suggestions is that there ‘appears to be something particularly significant in 
social disturbances occurring in the fourth and fifth year of a child’s life’. 
This may suggest a number of theories, but one which is of particular 


interest is that this is the age when a child is developing its powers of 


communication with its parents and others and that any marked disturbance 
during the dawn of reason is likely to have long-standing effects. Such a 
suggestion, coupled with the implications of the findings of Andry, Mays and 
others, may lead to a modification of the great emphasis placed by the 
psychoanalytic school on the first five years of childhood and may lead to 


more attention being given to the study of the development of the powers of 


reasoning and the process of social learning in later childhood. 


F. H. McCuintrock 


HEARD AND SEEN 
Stained Glass 


ewe monumental tradition of stained glass has so closely tied its creator 

to the architect that as an art of its own, with a unique territory for the 
imagination to explore, it is as yet scarcely known. But things are changing, 
and the Arts Council’s travelling exhibition of modern stained glass (which 
will visit most of the principal cities of England and Wales during 1961) 
is an encouraging sign of the emergence of an independent art, freed from 
the near-monopoly of the commercial firms who up to now alone had the 
resources for its complex and expensive manufacture. And the recent 
exhibition at the Arthur Jeffress Gallery in London of the work of Patrick 
Reyntiens revealed an artist who combines a superb mastery of the technical 
problems of this most exacting of crafts with a rich and original imagination. 

The stained glass artist can rarely know the freedom the painter or the 
sculptor enjoys. His work is almost always commissioned, usually by clergy, 
and he is often expected to conform to structural patterns as well as to 
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conventions of design. His failures are the most permanent of all, as a 
glance at almost any church built during the last hundred years or so will 
clearly prove. So vigorous a discipline is not necessarily a limitation, and 
the windows of Chartres or Fairford are there to declare it. Since the war, 
intelligent commissions (not, alas, from any Catholic source) have enabled 
artists such as John Piper to design windows on the heroic scale—as in the 
baptistery of Coventry Cathedral and in the chapel of Eton College. Their 
execution by Mr Reyntiens has meant much more than a mere translation 
of a drawing to the wholly different medium of glass. It is necessarily a 
re-creation, and already two windows at Eton are a splendid illustration of 
the process. 

The Arts Council exhibition shows other established artists, such as Ceri 
Richards and Peter Lanyon, who have begun to design stained glass, and 
the impressive effect of their personal vision, hitherto only known in 
abstract paintings, is itself an emancipation after the long years of figurative 
formality. At last there emerges the autonomy of stained glass as a decorative 
medium, which can convey a sense of light and undulation quite specially 
appropriate for the sometimes monolithic monotony of contemporary 
building. 

Patrick Reyntiens has the advantage of his double gift: a creative 
imagination that matches an assured use of the difficult medium. His 
exhibition was of glass that he has both designed and executed. If a label 
were necessary, it could be called abstract, though in a very different sense 
from the vague description that often covers painting that is merely non- 
representational. Mr Reyntiens creates a film that seems to separate you 
from the outside world: it is a liberation which enables you to see everything 
—and nothing. Thus the leading, which so often interrupts the harmony 
of a window and imposes arbitrary restrictions of design, is somehow 
transcended. In a panel called ‘Caesura’, the left side is a series of lateral 
lights, grey and white, balanced by brilliant blocks of orange and green on 
the right. The effect is wonderfully rhythmical, and it could not 
possibly have been achieved in any other way. The delicacy of glass used 
with such sympathy—with brilliant experiments in conveying texture and 
subtle shifts in the levels of opacity—creates wholly new possibilities for 
decorative purposes. And the problem of lighting the glass in an ordinary 
room is by no means insuperable. 

Yet stained glass will always remain an art that is primarily realized in 
close union with the architecture which it can so wonderfully illuminate— 
in both senses. The stained glass artist can do much to give grace and 
nobility to secular buildings as well as to churches. But the principal 
patronage remains in ecclesiastical hands. It is to be hoped that the clergy 
have been flocking to the Arts Council show, and that, in particular, Patrick 
Reyntiens’s exhibition has convinced them that an artist who uses glass so 
confidently to interpret the hidden world of light and shadow, the inward- 
ness of bone and branch and tendril, has much to offer the Church in 
mediating the things of God to men. 


ItLtuD EVANS, O.P. 
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REGIONS OF POETRY 
Some Recent Verse 


A SMALL anthology! from the region of Cardiff claims to be of Anglo- 

Welsh verse. How can one tell Anglo-Welsh from Anglo-English verse ? 
The blurb suggests ‘a Celtic sensitivity for the pattern of word and image’, 
but this seems to me to be taking refuge in the undefinable. This kind of 
sensitivity, without which a poet is not a poet, is the same the whole world 
over and what determines it is the extent to which his mind is moulded by 
the language and past of his people or moved to write by the problems of 
their present. In the context, as an example of the first, that is of a poet 
whose imagery and language seem to continue the life of Welsh poetry, 
I would give Vernon Watkins, who does not appear here and must be 
outside the terms of reference; and of the second, R. S. Thomas whose verse 
in the wider technical sense is hardly more Welsh than Edmund Blunden’s 
but who is concerned deeply with the scene and the soul of Wales. If the 
meaning I have tried to give to the term is accepted, in this anthology the 
poems of Glyn Jones fall into the first category, ‘Nonconformist’ by Robin 
Moffet into the second, but the majority could have been written by 
Englishmen in England. I sound harsher than I mean to: there are some 
good Anglo-English poems among them. There are more Anglo-Welsh 
poems in Mr Conlan’s volume? from the same publisher and they are the 
best ones in it. Some are set out in Welsh verse-forms, though without, as 
far as my ear can tell, the complicated internal patterns of cynghanedd, some 
are concerned with the problems of modern Wales: 


‘Consider the land: Welsh cupidity 

Still on the up and up, and the television 
Aerials spoking the landscape like a bed of reeds 
When the swamp’s half out. A powerful signal 
It is from England these days; and the visitors 
Enjoy it in the parlour on wet nights, 

Ten shillings extra... .’ 


The field now widens and becomes Anglo-English or even Anglo-Euro- 
pean, though this does not mean that I think that the poetry necessarily 
improves. Of the remaining six poets whose work I want to consider, 
Dom Moraes is by nationality Indian, but English is his first language and 
his poems are moulded entirely by English tradition; George Seferis is the 
pen-name of the Greek Ambassador in London, but his poems have been so 
well translated by Rex Warner that they bear inspection as English poems; 


1 Dragons and Daffodils: An Anthology. Edited by John Stuart Williams and Richard 
Milner. (Christopher Davies Ltd, Llandybie, Carms., 7s. 6d.) 

2 Formal Poems. By Anthony Conlan. (Christopher Davies Ltd, Llandybie, Carms., 
7s. 6d.) 
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and John Peale Bishop was an American, but a Southerner and as such 
half-easily, half-uneasily related to Europe. Even so, but remembering 
that it is always dangerous to categorize poets, it is possible to distinguish 
them by their approach to one of two poles—either poetry which rises from 
personal or social experience of the present and remains expressed in 
personal symbols, or poetry which though it rises from personal experience 
is related to a wider historical or cultural concern. 

Mr Moraes has already won the Hawthornden Prize with his first book of 
poems, and this is his second.’ As I have said, his poems are moulded by the 
whole tradition of English verse; there is nothing specifically contemporary 
about them technically, though even on the merely technical level they 
are most accomplished; only a genuine and confident poet could now 
rhyme ‘love’ and ‘dove’ twice in three pages and make us like it. Though 
there are a few poems which are purely symbolic, they are made mostly of 
memories of childhood, friends, someone loved, a journey to India and the 
border of Tibet, where 


‘The invaders walk under the eaves of night, 
Leading their mules, their slanted foreign eyes 
Following a star above our waterfalls.’ 


It is the simplicity and deep honesty with which he writes about himself 
and the freshness which he brings to every image he uses which make his 
poems so attractive. Miss Nott’s* are a thornier slope to climb. They are 
meditative, their syntax involved, their imagery austere, often the working 
out of a single image from the natural world, an overlapping of intuitions, 
and the reader has to work hard all the time. Although she writes mostly 
in so-called free verse, it is truly verse, having a movement and a harsh 
music of its own which is essential to the whole poem. When she writes in a 
more strict form, as in ‘What a Piece of Work’, simplifying and tautening 
the syntax, she writes very powerfully indeed. Mr Sillitoe5 writes much 
better when he is using stricter forms. The main work, the title poem, 
‘The Rats’, is a fierce piece of invective against those who run and those 
who passively accept the Welfare State: it is a disturbing poem, not by reason 
of the attack it makes, but because attacking from the angle he does, the 
crushing of the personal in the collective, he seems to go weak as soon as he 
has to suggest the good in the name of which he is protesting. But I suppose 
one should not demand too much; the invective is stirring even if no one will 
admit to being a Rat. 

It is the three remaining poets whom I find most interesting, even if not 
always more successful. Mr Lyle’s book® is made up mainly of two sequences, 
‘Heroic Elegies’ and ‘Orphic Elegies’, and the underlying themes of both 
are the crisis in the heart of mankind, fate, death, suffering, possible 
triumphs. The ‘Heroic Elegies’ are expressed largely in the figures and 
symbols of classical antiquity, rather as though the Iliad had been reworked 


8 Poems. By Dom Moraes. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 10s. 6d.) 

* Creatures and Emblems. By Kathleen Nott. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.) 
5 The Rats and Other Poems. By Alan Sillitoe. (W. H. Allen, 15s.) 

* Poems from Limbo. By Rob Lyle. (The Bodley Head, 10s. 6d.) 
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by St John-Perse; both language and verse seem at first to be too loose, but 
the total effect is coherent and not without power. The verse of the ‘Orphic 
Elegies’ is tauter, the symbolism, drawn from wider sources, including 
Chinese, more tightly bound together. Both sequences are impressive, but 
there still seems to be lacking some punch, some density, which would make 
them as powerful as they ought to be. 

George Seferis? and John Peale Bishop® are both major poets. It is rash 
to say this without having the space to enlarge and quote. Seferis first: you 
can hardly, as some English poets have found out, go wrong with images 
taken from the scenery of Greece, but in Seferis’ poems the land lives, the 
figures of Greek myth and history speak, and through them (or is it they 
through him?) he makes his subtle questing explorations of reality, of 
personal relationships, his symbols and encounters with their clear outlines 
and ambiguous depths. George Seferis must be, in his own tongue, of the 
stature of Eliot or Claudel. 

John Peale Bishop died in 1947 or 1944, the blurb says the first, a pre- 
fatory note in the book the second. Whichever it was, it should not have 
taken more than a decade from his death for the first volume of poems by 
him to be published in England. He has affinities with Allen Tate, who has 
written a short introduction, and with John Crowe Ransom, but neverthe- 
less a strongly individual feeling, born of the conflict in him of New England 
and Southern blood and of the effort not only to hold these together but in 
focus against the European sources of American life. It is impossible to 
quote from a longer poem and to quote a short one would not do him 
justice, but this is quite certainly a book which anyone who takes poetry 
seriously ought to buy. 

ANDREW MARwoop 


REVIEWS 


Le Miuiev Drvw. By Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. (Collins; 18s.) 

This book may be called an approach to the study of what St Paul called 
the Pleréma, that mysterious ultimate Plenitude to which the Christian 
Revelation bids us look forward. In the previous book the author, writing as 
a palaeontologist, confined himself, first, to what was strictly ‘observable’ 
and did in fact observe within a limited area the evidence for upward 
changes in phenomena, from the less to the more highly organized, culmi- 
nating in the ‘phenomenon of Man’, a self-conscious being. But while he 
clearly could not invoke knowledge granted by a ‘supernatural revelation’ 
(such as redemption from sin, or Grace), neither he nor anyone could be 
foibidden to speculate and form hypotheses; and Fr Teilhard suggested 


7 Poems. By George Seferis. Translated from the Greek by Rex Warner. (The 
Bodley Head, 15s.) 

8 Selected Poems of John Peale Bishop. With an Introduction by Allen Tate. (Chatto 
and Windus, 12s. 6d.) 
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that the evoluuionary process might have started immeasurably long ago, 
and even, may be still proceeding into an unfathomable future having an 
Omega as its mysterious consummation. 

Mr Bernard Wall (General Editor of Fr Teilhard’s works in English) 
and his collaborators agree that the word milieu cannot be translated, 
meaning as it does a ‘centre-point’ radiating outwards, and an environment 
pressing inwards. The author here starts from God, apart from whom 
nouhing can exist: God exists, and is active, in all created things. How, then, 
get as near to him as possible? How ‘divinize’ our actions, our inevitable 
contacts with material things? Should we not do without them, so far as 
possible? At least, discount them, by seeking God’s intention when perforce 
I deal with them? Regard them as mere husks containing my God-ward will? 
Let the mere music, the mere colour, the form fall back into the ncthingness 
from which God drew them? And has that not the language of Christian 
asceticism and the practice of the great penitential saints? Fr Teilhard is 
resolute in upholding our constant duty of ‘detachment’, if only because 
we are each so ‘possessive’, so inclined to keep hold of what seems good, to 
ourselves, and thus retarding the effect of God’s action in the world, 
which draws it ever towards such a unity that he becomes ‘All in all’ 
(I Cor. xii. 6; xv. 28). Indeed, since every single item, or force, in our world 
affects every other, it is unthinkable that the Creator should suffer his mani- 
fold creation to drift idly into chaos or stagnation. So with his incessant 
work in and around us, we must co-operate. 

But how? In no way other than through Christ, who came first, before all 
creation—‘Yes, in him were created all things—things in heaven, or on 
earth—things visible and invisible . . . by means of him, and unto him, they 
all of them are created . . . and in himself do all things hold together . . .’ 
(Col. i. 15-18). Paul strains and struggles to ‘present every man brought to 
his consummation in Christ’ (28). It is in Christ that God has made the 
whole Pleréma of the Godhead to dwell bodily, and it is ‘in him that you 
reach your own fulfilment’ (ii. 9). And in Ephesians iv. 13 he prays that we 
may be formed into a perfect man, having for measure the Plenitude of 
Christ—of Christ who (Eph. i. 23) is ‘fully fulfilling himself in all things’. 
It is entirely with reference to the vast paradox unflinchingly set before us 
by St Paul that Fr Teilhard builds the main part of his book—thai Jesus 
Christ, who was to be seen from birth to death in human history, none the 
less does not consider himself complete until he has incorporated into himself 
the whole of creation, forming thus the Christus Totus, the Great Christ. 
It is now Christ who is to be ‘all and in all’ (Col. iii. 11). In the Apocalypse 
we see the Heavenly Jerusalem, the Church as she is meant to be, descending 
from above and not only investing the created world, but permeating it, 
for the Holy Spirit, issuing from the throne of God and of the Lamb, cas- 
cades down the jewelled terraces from apex down to the very foundations— 
as a matter of fact, these being the Prophets and Apostles, that Spirit has 
always been softly and secretly stealing upwards through the dust-choked 
crannies in the obstinate rocks in the Mountain till the whole be animated 
and the Trees of Life spring up everywhere around it—but John cannot 
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paint every detail in his picture, all of them at once. It is all-important that 
in explaining the ‘mystical’ language of St John and St Paul we should not 
explain it away as vague rhetoric. On the whole of created history Christus 
cogitabatur: as we have already said, he is the Alpha no less than the Omega. 

May I add a line in view of the allegedly increased interest in oriental 
religions noticeable, we hear, especially in America? If we understand 
aright, this will mean either ‘Hindu-Buddhism’ or ‘Zen’ (a Japanese word for 
a system really imported from China). The latter teaches that man has 
everything in himself which enables him to attain to ‘happiness’ without 
assistance (a sort of ‘Pelagian-Taoism’, if not what the original Gautama 
really taught) ; and the former always implies the gradual de-personalization 
of one’s self and the absorption into Nirvana—a ‘puffing out’, a de- or 
ex-spiration. Each is clearly quite opposed to Christianity: for, as Fr Teil- 
hard insists, each is tending to become his full true self, though only through 
and in Christ. 

C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


Tue Lotus AND THE Rosort. By Arthur Koestler. (Hutchinson; 25s.) 

It would not be difficult—it has often enough been done, in varying 
degrees of frivolity, sadness, indignation, malice or spleen—to paint a 
picture of Catholic life in this or that place, drawing on the writings of 
dubious mystics and sentimental pietists as well as on the superstitions and 
other disedifying mores of the inhabitants, and ignoring what lies behind these 
things, so as to conclude plausibly but invalidly that ‘the world has nothing 
to learn from Christianity’. Mr Koestler, in this study of India and Japan, 
gives the impression of having done something of the sort with regard to 
the East, not through any frivolity or malice but because despite his 
observant eye he is perhaps rather out of his depth and certainly out of his 
element. 

Out of his depth: he admits that his ‘knowledge of the Hindu scriptures 
is sketchy’, and certainly his quotations give no hint of the depth and 
grandeur of the greatest writings; moreover one cannot but suspect a writer 
who describes the aristotelean schoolmen en bloc as ‘sterile and pedantic’ of 
being equally superficial and unreliable in his judgments of Eastern thought. 

Out of his element: he scolds the Japanese for being unwilling to ‘adopt 
the matter-of-fact type of.thinking and the logical categories’ of western 
thought, and (most revealingly) speaks of the comforts of ambiguity; in 
India he surely misses the point of the contrast between ‘heart’ and head, 
and it does not seem to occur to him that his failure to make sense of what 
he is told by the ‘wise men from the East’ may be due to his failure to find a 
clue to their way of thinking. Ambiguity (ambivalence, paradox) may be, 
not a comfortable evasion, but the stuff of all symbol-thinking (the simplest 
study of western mysticism for example would have shown him how 
unconscious and hyperconsciousness co-exist); the language of symbol and 
paradox is in fact characteristic not merely of the Hindu scriptures but in 
great measure of the Bible as well; again, Augustine, Aquinas, Pascal and a 
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host of other western thinkers could have explained to him the nature and 
importance of ‘heart-knowledge’. And as, from his description of Yoga 
techniques, it is difficult to imagine how a Christian monk can write, in 
La Voie du Silence, of the applicability of these techniques to contemplative 
prayer, so from his dippings into the thought of the East it is hard to imagine 
it as an important element in any ‘perennial philosophy’ of mankind. 

One is far from suggesting that all Mr Koestler’s criticisms are unjustified 
(though one does sometimes suspect him of missing the point); the fact 
remains that he is attempting to subject to ‘scientific and logical analysis’ 
a way of life which is based on non-conceptual thinking. This is reminiscent 
of the demand of Eng. Lit. examiners to ‘paraphrase the following poem’— 
as though to paraphrase a poem were not to kill it; or of the criticisms of 
abstract art as ‘not making sense’; or again of the mentality which, faced 
with the gospel-paradoxes, feels that one side of the paradox obviously must 
be spurious. 

It was suggested by one reviewer that this book will provoke ‘howls of 
spiritual rage’ from the ‘mystical experts’: possibly; but the important 
question is what reaction it will provoke from the ordinary reader. It is all 
too possible that if the West does not destroy itself (and everyone else) with 
nuclear weapons it will die of its own psychological impoverishment, of its 
repudiation (in defiance of its own heritage) of all that is not ‘safely scien- 
tific’ and rewardingly utilitarian. Already this repudiation has plunged us 
into the neurotically frenzied sound and fury of activism, of a rat-race by 
no means confined to the world of commerce. More, it has made us blandly 
and smugly blind to our own disintegration. And one cannot but wonder 
therefore whether this book, despite Mr Koestler’s seriousness of purpose, 
is not bound to increase that blindness and blandness—to make us feel 
euphorically that all must be well after all, and that the writing on the wall 
is merely a frivolous graffito—scribbled, perhaps, by some misguided and 
illiterate swami? 

GERALD VANN, O.P. 


CuRISTOPHER DAveENpPORT: Friar and Diplomat. By John Berchmans 

Dockery, o.F.M. (Burns and Oates; 21s.) 

Father Dockery deserves the thanks of all who are concerned with the 
history of Caroline England. He has provided us with what has long been 
needed: a clear-cut and scholarly biography of that enigmatic figure, 
Father Sancta Clara, Provincial of the English Recollects and Chaplain to 
Queen Henrietta Maria. This learned Franciscan, ‘a divine of reconciliating 
temper and more disposed to make up breaches than to widen them’ is of 
course the origin of Father Hall in Shorthouse’s John Inglesant; and it is 
there, in all probability, that many of Father Dockery’s readers will have 
met Christopher Davenport—Sancta Clara’s baptismal name—for the 
first time. He appears in John Inglesant as a Jesuit, a mistake which Short- 
house may have made by relying on Murray’s Berkshire. Needless to say, 
Acton noted the error. 
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Father Dockery has, perhaps wisely, made no attempt to set Davenport 
in focus against the background of that most interesting of generations, the 
men who were born late in the reign of Elizabeth, the men who grew up with 
those three newly established facts in English society: Anglicanism, Puritan- 
ism and recusancy. It was a generation which the events of 1642-1660 left 
curiously remote and, as it were, stranded: the main current of English 
history moved forward into the eighteenth century without them. So it 
seemed. And yet in 1961 it is less easy to evaluate their significance with 
confidence. 

Father Dockery has made it his concern to give us the facts in an admir- 
ably clear and well-documented book. There are one or two unimportant 
slips of the pen. On page 83, ‘gilded knights’ will not do for equites aurati. 
On page 86 one notices ‘Shelton’ for ‘Sheldon’, and on page 103 ‘Cott’ 
should read ‘Coll’. And one imagines that ‘his senile pen’ on page 104 
began life as a joke, was forgotten, and survived in cold print. 

In conclusion, two particularly interesting points clearly emerge from the 
book. The first is that in Davenport we have yet another example of the 
way in which Puritanism and recusancy met and mingled in the same 
families. For Christopher Davenport’s brother was the famous Puritan 
John Davenport, ‘a most religious man who fled to New England for the 
sake of a good conscience’. The second is the variety of Christopher Daven- 
port’s friendships and, as they say nowadays, contacts. Both points would 
repay further scrutiny. 

T. CHartes EDWARDS 


EmPERIOR MICHAEL PALAEOLOGUS AND THE WeEsT. By Beno John Geana- 
kopolos. (Harvard University Press: Oxford University Press; 60s.) 
Professor Geanakopolos is a Greek American Byzantinist of acknowledged 

distinction. His study of the reign of Michael VIII is the result of many 

years of research and of careful scholarship. In two respects at least it may 
stay definitive. For a Byzantinist its primary attraction is as a study of 

Byzantine diplomacy; the whole technique of such statecraft can now be 

illustrated from the practice of one of the greatest of Imperial diplomats. 

For the Church historian its value lies in the study of the prelude of the 

Council of Lyons and of the uneasy union between Greeks and Latins that 

followed. It now seems clear that the union might have been stabilized and 

have survived had it not been for Latin arrogance. There had been so much 
to strengthen it besides political expediency; the vision and the charity of 
the Franciscan John Parastron, the wisdom of the Patriarch John Bekhos, 
the pastoral urgency of Pope Gregory X. The final responsibility for its 
failure must rest with the faction of Charles of Anjou within the papal curia. 


GERVASE MATHEW, 0O.P. 


PERMANENT Rep. By John Berger. (Methuen; 16s.) 
Nowadays a book of essays is almost bound to be a revision of already 
published articles, and it is hard to find a series of articles which makes a 
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cohesive book. Although the general theme running through Permanent Red 
is constant, the various chapters are written in so many different ways that 
they upset the shape of the book. But to find fault with the form is not to 
deny the content. 

Mr Berger is that rare bird in English criticism, a Marxist realist (or 
idealist), and his convictions give him, naturally, a certain detachment from 
the milieu we tend to take for granted. His theme, broadly, is the inherent 
dignity and responsibility of the artist, who is forced to play the fool by 
society or the art-market system or his own deep-seated lack of assurance. 
He contrasts this lack of foundation with the qualities of artists he admires. 
Piero, Poussin, de la Tour, Rembrandt, Goya, Picasso, Matisse and, above 
all, Leger, are his heroes and vindicate his conviction that art must return 
to a rational, figurative basis as a result of the artist’s re-integration with 
society—presumably a marxist society. I should have liked a fuller account 
of this crucial point. How far were Matisse and Leger attached to, or de- 
tached from, the society their art on the surface reflects? What explains the 
extraordinary power of both artists to transform and redeem their respective 
societies? Here I think Mr Berger’s habit of simplification lets him down, 
because, in spite of his brilliantly succinct and accurate appreciations of 
Matisse, Leger and Picasso, he does not hint at the whole problem being 
essentially a mystery. He does not even suggest an answer in the social 
field except in the rather forlorn hope that Africans and Asians will learn 
from our plundering of their culture. 

This inability to solve the question of the artist vis-a-vis the society in 
which he works seems to me a fatal defect in a marxist book. The author, 
needless to say, has little to give in appreciation of poetry or of the intuitive, 
none at all to religion. As a result all his criticisms lack that absolutely vital 


dimension. 
PATRICK REYNTIENS 


THE Concise ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY AND PHILOSOPHERS. 

Ed. by J. O. Urmson. (Hutchinson; 50s.) 

The editor of a popular encyclopaedia is expected to give some advice on 
how to use it. Mr Urmson’s is the best possible. Read the philosophers, he 
says in effect, don’t merely read about them. He hastens to add (for after 
all he must have spent a lot of time and energy editing this fine work) that 
textbooks and histories have their uses, but they can never be substitutes. 
In the end, like Wittgenstein’s ladder, they must be thrown away. 

If that is granted, this book can be warmly recommended. Mr Urmson 
has collected an excellent team of writers (though I wish they had been 
allowed to initial their articles: the brief biographies of the anonymous seem 
rather absurd) and it takes men with a mastery of the subject to write with 
the clarity and lack of technicality to be found here. The plan is a good one: 
a number of long articles on the main themes of philosophy, a reasonably 
extended treatment of the ideas of the major western philosophers, and 
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shorter articles to cover minor figures and explain terms. A simple cross- 
reference system, using bold type, makes the encyclopaedia easy to use. 

Clearly it is impossible to attempt a criticism of even the major contribu- 
tions here. They are, naturally, written from the prevailing English view- 
point, and a similar French or German production would read very 
differently. But they remain fair and balanced even where the writer has 
no very great sympathy with his subject. And in some cases, such as the 
articles on logic and ethics, taken with their cross-references, there is 
probably no comparable short modern account existing in English. It is to 
be hoped that first-year university undergraduates will resist the temptation 
to serve them up to their tutors. 

For as Mr Urmson points out, in one sense anencyclopaedic of philosophy 
is impossible. There are no stock answers and no agreed conclusions of a 
positive kind, though a few mistakes have finally been disposed of. There are 
no authorities. The authorities he has called on to write for him have done 
their best not to contradict him in this. 

The appearance of the book is rather alarming: a lurid jacket and end- 
papers, with a vast number of pictures of philosophers and near-philosophers 
and places thought to be of interest. But this is probably not the fault of the 
editor. Within all is plain prose. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


A Burnt-out Casg. By Graham Greene. (Heinemann; 16s.) 

We have been here before, of course, and we recognize the middle-aged 
traveller in the tropical suit as he sits in the cabin of the river-boat. ‘I feel 
discomfort, therefore I am alive’, he writes in his diary. His voyage to the 
interior is away from success. He was a famous architect, and now he has 
ceased to believe. Querry (and the extra ‘r’ underlines the ambiguity of 
the Greenean hero) must be holy, thinks Father Thomas. After all, he has 
given up so much. He must be going through the dark night, thinks Rycker, 
the well-instructed Belgian layman. He is, in the language of leprosy, a 
‘burnt-out case’: the disease is dead, but its mutilations remain. 

The end of his journey is a leper-colony, and here among the priests and 
nuns (with an agnostic doctor to offset their faith) he begins to live again. 
He has come, not to be redeemed through suffering, not even to forget, but 
simply to be; and after all.he can help with the building. But he is discovered, 
and the irony is that a man who has abandoned love is betrayed by it. 
He befriends Rycker’s young wife: her husband is sure that Querry was her 
lover, and Querry is killed. 

This is a novel of formidable strength, as spare as Querry’s own archi- 
tecture, with nothing irrelevant or added to please. It has a wonderfully 
comic interlude when Querry is pursued by a Sunday-paper journalist, 
and the life of the Community is observed with the hooded eyes of the 
trained observer. 

The dilemma is not a new one, and its statement this time will give small 
comfort to those who map the Greenean territory and are determined to 
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find that the source of the river is grace. It is a much more tangled world 
than that, but the Superior’s words at the end are a clue. ‘ “‘We all analyse 
motives too much. . . . You remember what Pascal said, that a man who 
starts looking for God has already found him. The same may be true of 
love—when we look for it, perhaps we’ve already found it.” ’ The un- 
believing doctor is not satisfied. ‘ “How persistent you are, father. You 
never let anyone go, do you? You’d like to claim even Querry for your own.” ’ 
And the Superior’s answer is simple, ‘ “I haven’t noticed that you relax 
much before a patient dies’’.’ 

Can implicit charity be the beginning of faith? Certainly faith without 
love is dead and destructive. Mr Greene’s novel must be welcomed for what 
it is, not for what the apologete might want it to be. 

PEREGRINE WALKER 


Essays PRESENTED TO C. M. Girp.estone. (University of Durham.) 
Collections of essays presented to a retiring master and colleague have 
become a tradition, and a very proper one too. This book, produced by 
off-set in King’s College (Newcastle)’s Printing Section, makes no exception 
to the rule of variety which characterizes this genre. From Statius to Ortega 
y Gasset contributions run through topics of philology, musicology and 
various criticism. But it is the more appropriate as a reflection of the 
dedicatee’s own various interests which led him from an essay on Mistral’s 
poetry to the study of Church Architecture in his adopted region through a 
lasting love for music and literature. Bound to be unfair and cavalier, the 
reviewer can only hurriedly point out en passant at some names of contri- 
butors: Professor Lough, Professor Lawton, Dr Delacourcelle, Dr Suckling, 
etc., and draw attention to some details of this scholarly landscape: Pro- 
fessor Bisson’s study of Proust’s conception of friendship, Professor Boase’s 
survey of French poetical anthologies, Dr Mossop’s revaluation of the 
theme of Beauty in Les Fleurs du Mal, Dr Weightman’s reinterpretation of 
Candide, Dr Scarfe’s comments on a letter to Chénier, etc. These, amongst 
many others, may give an idea of the field covered and should, one hopes, 
bring reward to Professor Girdlestone, though no cause for giddiness. 
J.B.B. 


NOTICES 


Saicon JourRNEY (Campion Press, 9s. 6d.) is the account of Ann Stafford’s 
visit to the Far East in connection with the United Nations Seminar on the 
participation of South East Asian women in public life, of which she has 
already given some account in BLackrriars for June 1958. A vivid and 
sympathetic interest in people and places underlies this glance at the 
national awakening of Siam, Viet-Nam and Cambodia. She has much to say 
that is perceptive about the work of the Church in these lands, and her 
training both as a social worker and as a novelist gives an unusual precision 
to what might have been merely another traveller’s tale. 
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On Detective Fiction AND OTHER Tuincs (Hollis and Carter, 16s.) is a 
collection of essays by G. F. McCleary, a doctor and musician who is now 
in his ninety-fourth year and whose interests range from Sherlock Holmes 
to Cambridge in the nineties, from problems of infant mortality to fast 
bowlers. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PsycHOLOGy (Methuen, 12s. 6d.), by C. F. Adcock, is 
a general introduction, eclectic in approach and pragmatic in emphasis, 
which can fairly be described as the sort of text-book that will be acceptable 
in English University Departments of Psychology. 


Masaryk (Campion Press, 25s.) is a biography of the architect of the former 
Czecho-Slovakia by Edward Polson Newman. He sees Masaryk as the 
prophet of ‘a spirit of truth which can never die’, but attributes to him two 
fundamental mistakes, namely in abandoning the Catholic Church and in 
preferring complete independence for his country rather than federation. 


Larry, CHURCH AND Wor LD (Geoffrey Chapman, 10s. 6d.) is a collection of 
three addresses by Yves Congar, o.p., admirably translated by Donald 
Attwater. Here are the fundamental theses which Pére Congar has stated 
magisterially in Lay People in the Church, and in this more accessible form 
they should do much to popularize the theological understanding of the 
place of the laity in the Church. 


ANCIENT EpuUCATION AND Topay, by E. B. Castle, is a new Pelican Book 
(3s. 6d.) which considers the educational teaching of Greece, Rome and 
Judea and its application to today. 


Tue Pensées or PAscat, translated by J. M. Cohen, is the latest addition 
to the Penguin Classics (3s. 6d.). Mr Cohen has succeeded in the difficult 
task of finding an acceptable English equivalent for thoughts so intimately 
wedded to their French original. Thus: ‘Fear death when it does not 
threaten, and not in times of danger; for we must be men’. 


Tue Hoty Sprrir (Burns and Oates, 8s. 6d.) is a ‘Faith and Fact’ Book by 
A. M. Henry, 0.P., not too happily translated, in which the distinguished 
French theologian traces the Holy Spirit in the Scriptures and in the long 
trinitarian controversies, finding its definitive understanding in St Augustine 
and St Thomas. It is an admirable essay in theological exposition. 
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